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No More Ashes To Lug 


No clumsy pan to spill dust and dirt on the kitchen floor. 


The Glenwood Ash Chute 


solves the problem. It is located just beneath the grate and connected by 
a sheet iron pipe straight down through the kitchen floor to ash barrel in 
cellar. No part is in sight. Not a particle of dust can escape. Just slide 
the damper once each day and drop the ashes directly into the ash barrel. 


The Dust Tight Cover to Ash Barrel 


is another entirely new Glenwood Idea and is very ingenious. The Ash Chute is sold complete with 
Ash Barrel, Pipe and all connections, as illustrated, at a moderate price to fit any cabinet style 
Glenwood Range. This is only one of the splendid improvements of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood, the 
Range without ornamentation or fancy nickel, ‘‘The Mission Style Glenwood.’’ Every essential 
refined and improved upon. It Makes Cooking Easy. 














Elevated or End Gas Range Attachments 


with all the latest and most improved ideas for baking, cook- 7 
ing and broiling can be had on any Modern Glenwood Range. 


Elevated 
Gas 


Reage Complete 


Gas Range 3 
attached 
to end of 

Coal Range 


were 


This Range has a powerful hot water front or for country use a Large Copper Reservoir 
on the end opposite fire box. It can be furnished with fire box at either right or left of 
oven as ordered. When the Ash Chute cannot be used an Improved Ash Pan is provided. 


Glenwood Haas | 


Glenwood Coal-and Gas mange, 


Write for Booklet | 25" of the Pisin Cabinet §=Weir Steve-Company, Taunton, Mass. *Fitr ace, Fomeme, Wane ant Some boo 


mailed free. 
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zero that morning, with a 

bitter wind blowing, and 
to me, at least, the world 
looked black as well as cold; 
for I was in disgrace! I had 
let the barn pump freeze up 
that night; and there were 
sixteen cows, eight yearling 
heifers, four work horses, two 
colts and a flock of fifty sheep 
to water before school time— 
and nothing but ice in the 
trough ! 

What was harder even than 
ice, Cousin Addison had no 
sympathy for me. ‘‘I told 
you last night to run that 
pump down, ’’ said he. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you? Now you may 
lug water, for all of me—and 
serve you right !’’ 

He and I were doing the 
farm chores together that 
week. The old squire was 
away, up at the logging- 
camps; Halstead, too, had 
gone away. Addison did all 
the feeding and the milking, 
and I the pumping and water- 
ing night and morning. 

It was quite true, too, that 
he had reminded me to run 
the pump down; but I had 
been in a kind of maze all 
day over two hard examples 
in complex fractions at school. 
One of them I still remember 


|: was seven degrees below 


distinctly : 
60 
j of OS os $+ 8% = 
103 


The answer, of course, is 
one, but I could not get it, and 
it was still worrying me when 
I reached home that night; 
so much so, that after ‘‘fetch- 
ing’’ the pump and watering 
the cattle, I had somehow 
forgotten to run the pump 
down, as was the rule every 
night in winter. 

Addison was so righteously 
indignant with me that at a quarter to nine 
he went off to school, without speaking, and 
left me there with that whole stock of cattle 
to water as best I could. 

I could not complain. It was my job; and 
after he and the girls had gone to school I set 
to work to carry water for all those cattle in 
two buckets from the pump in the farmhouse 
kitchen—all the way out through the long 
wood-house, wagon-house and stable, to the 
west barn, and then down a flight of stairs to 
the watering-trough in the barn cellar ! 

I am wondering, too, whether many of those 
who read this realize how much water thirty 
head of cattle will drink. I let them out to 
the trough one by one, as I hastened back and 
forth from the house well, and it did seem to 
me that never would they stop drinking or get 
enough. The less water there was in the 
trough, the thirstier they seemed to be. Some 
of them actually drank four bucketfuls. 

As I hurried to and fro, water slopped from 
the buckets, which instantly turned to ice as it 
fell on the floor and stairs; and the monotony 
of the trips was enlivened for me by tumbling 
down occasionally with two buckets of water. 

It was eleven o’clock, and I had made forty- 
five or fifty trips before all those thirsty cows 
and horses were satisfied; and then I set to 
work to thaw out the pump with hot water. 
For in the house grandmother and Aunt Olive 
were making complaint against me for slopping 
water about; they feared, too, lest I might 
pump the well dry, since wells everywhere 
were low that winter. 

Did you ever try to thaw out an iron or a 
copper pump with the mercury below zero— 
and fetch your hot water in a bucket from a 
kitchen stove three hundred yards away? 

The pump itself I thawed with no great 
difficulty, down past the ‘‘boxes’’ to the point 


where it was screwed to the inch-and-a-half 


lead pipe which led off aslant to the barn well 
forty feet distant. But that inch-and-a-half 
pipe was also frozen up hard and fast. I was 
mae it had burst, and that added to my 

oubles, since the ground over the pipe was 
hard-frozen and now buried under a feet of 
snow-drifts. It would be next to impossible in 
such weather to dig it up and put in new pipe. 
That was what Addison said—for my comfort ! 


But the pipe, as I may add here, was very | 


thick and of good stock. The old squire al- 
Ways made use of the best material he could 


mTAL 





| rock salt, such as we gave to the herd. 
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DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 
“| TOLD YOU LAST NIGHT TO RUN THAT PUMP DOWN 


purchase for all such work. The ice in the 
pipe, as we afterward learned, had bulged it 
in places, but did not actually burst it. 

As soon as I had cleared the pump, I un- 
screwed the coupling to the pipe with a 
wrench, and then tried to thaw the pipe by 
pouring hot water into it. This one can do 
for five or six feet downward without great 
difficulty ; but soon a point is reached where 
the hot water no longer operates, for the reason 
that as it cools it is not much displaced by 
what is poured in at the top; and still deeper 
it is not displaced at all, the hot which you 
pour in merely running over at the top. 

Eight or nine feet down, where the pipe 
turned off underground, I came to a standstill. 
I persevered and fussed with it two or three 
hours, but quite in vain. Meanwhile I had 
scalded one hand rather painfully through my 
mitten. 

Boys who read this may laugh at my 
troubles that day, but at fourteen they were 
very real troubles to me. I knew not what to 
do, and was not a little terrified at the prospect 
ahead. For by three o’clock that afternoon I 
had to begin carrying water for the cattle 
again, to get them watered before dark. 

I knew Addison would not help me. He 
was properly indignant at my carelessness, and 
he was not a particularly soft-hearted boy. 
Moreover, he had his own large share of the 
chores to do. In short, I was in a hard spot. 

And it got harder; for by the time I had 
carried fifteen or sixteen turns of water from 
the house well that afternoon, the kitchen 
pump sucked and gurgled. I had pumped the 
well out; and now grandmother and Aunt 
Olive came down on me again. ‘‘Don’t you 
| take another drop of water from here!’? Aunt 
| Olive exclaimed. 
| melt snow for water ?’’ 

‘*But the cattle must have water. What can 
| I do?’’ I cried, nursing my scalded hand, and 
| nearly in tears but for shame of shedding 
| them. 

| ‘*Kindle a fire under the arch-kettle in the 
| wagon-house and melt snow yourself,’’ said 
| Aunt Olive, austerely. ‘‘Why in the world, 
| too, don’t you put rock salt or saltpeter in 
— pump pipe? Rock salt in it overnight 
| will thaw it out.’’ 





Thus adjured, I kindled a fire in the ‘‘arch,’’ 
| filled the big kettle with ice and snow, then got 
But by 


OF THE OLD FA 





“Do you think I want to| 
| ing its way underground to the well outside | 





ror 





IN DISGRACE. 





WHY DIDN'T YOU?" 


this time the hot water which I had poured 
into the pump pipe earlier in the afternoon 
had cooled and frozen. I thawed it down for 
two feet again with more boiling hot water, 
then filled it up with salt grains. 

Soon after, Addison came home from school 
and began doing his share of the chores. His 
face was still hard set against me. ‘‘ You will 
have to stay at home and melt snow the rest of 
this winter, I guess,’’ said he, grimly. 

**Snow-water isn’t good for cattle, either,’’ 
he added. ‘‘And I don’t believe you can melt 
enough for them, anyway. ’’ 

I was afraid I could not myself, for it melted 
slowly in spite of the good fire I kept. All 
that evening I tended the kettle, carrying the 


water in a bucket to the cattle and horses in | 


their stalls. It was nine o’clock before I could 


give them even one bucketful apiece. 


my smarting hand, completely tired out and 
discouraged by the day’s struggle with cold 
and adversity. 


My hand, I remember, kept me from sleep- | 


ing much till past midnight. Then it got 


easier ; and I was comfortably dreaming when | 


Addison roused me at six. ‘‘Come, come!’’ 
said he. 
snow, instead of snoozing there. Those cattle 


need water. ’’ 


It was, in good truth, a hard, cold world to | 
I had cherished faint hopes that | 


wake into! 
the rock-salt grains would thaw out the pump 


pipe, and dressing in haste, I rushed out to | 


ascertain. The water, strongly impregnated 
with salt, had not frozen at the top end of the 
pipe; and on thrusting in a long stick, I found 
that the salt had actually eaten its way down- 
ward in the ice for about five feet. 
gone no farther, and the prospect of its work- 


the barn was poor indeed. It might do so in 
a week or two, perhaps, but even that was 
uncertain. 


RM 
| ae 
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But it | 
had to suffice; and I crept away to bed, with | 


‘*You had better be up melting more | 


But it had | 


was a bitter thought I 
was ashamed to have the old 
gentleman learn how thought- 
less I had been. 

By afternoon I had grown 
desperate, as well as tired 
and disheartened. Doing my 
best with the arch-kettle, I 
could not melt snow enough 
to water so numerous a herd. 
I had been able to give them 
no more than a_ bucketful 
apiece that day. Some of the 
cows were lowing plaintively 
whenever they saw me enter 
the barn with the bucket ; and 
as for the sheep, they were 
eating snow. What to do I 
knew not. 

But relief was at hand. My 
good genius was about to 
appear. I had now been 
absent from school two days, 
and by this time my arith- 
metic class, as well as the 


i 





schoolmaster, had begun to 
ask after me. Addison, I 
suppose, told them where 


I was’ and what I was doing; 
and that night six or seven 
of my schoolmates called on 
their way home, to see me at 
my task and sympathize, or 
have a little fun at my pre- 
dicament, according to their 
dispositions. 

Among them were Thomas 
and Catherine Edwards, who 
lived next beyond the old 
squire’s, and were always our 
fast friends. As I was emer- 
ging from the barn, bucket in 
hand, they all met me, laugh- 
ing, and then must needs go 
to see the pump and ask all 
sorts of questions which I was 
in no mood to answer. 

But Catherine lingered, 
with Theodora and Ellen, 
after the others had gone. 

**‘Couldn’t you pour hot 
water into the pipe here?’’ 
she asked me. 
| ‘Oh, I have,’’ I said, impatiently. ‘‘ But it 
| will only thaw the ice about so far down the 
| pipe. It gets cold down there. The hot water 
| from the top will not work down much deeper 
than eight feet.’’ 

‘**Isn’t there any way you could get the real 
| hot, boiling water down there where the ice 
| is?’’ Catherine persisted in asking. 

**T don’t know any way,’’ said I, not very 
graciously; for I was cross, and had no very 
exalted idea of girls’ wisdom. 

But Catherine’s eyes were still thoughtfully 
| bent on that pipe. ‘‘If only you had a little 
pipe, smaller than that, to run down into it, 
where the ice is, and then poured the boiling 
water into the little pipe with a funnel, 
wouldn’t it go right down hot against that ice 
and thaw it?’’ she persisted. 

‘*Maybe, but I haven’t any such little pipe,’’ 

said I, and hastened away to the arch, to get 
| another bucket of water. 
Catherine lingered there, studying on it for 
| some moments longer, then started off hastily. 
I had no idea that she could help me, and 
| renewed my fire; but a little later, in the twi- 
light, Catherine and Thomas came back. 
They had Tom’s hand-sled, and on it was a 
coil of old, half-inch lead pipe, the pipe of an 
aqueduct at the Edwards farm which had 
become clogged the summer before, and had 
to be dug up and replaced by larger pipe. 

Tom was laughing, but Catherine was much 
in earnest. ‘‘Let’s try this!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘*Tt will go into your pump pipe, and it will 
bend easy. Get hot water and a funnel.’’ 

There were forty or fifty feet of this little, 
thin old lead pipe. We poked one end of it 
down the pump pipe till it touched the ice in 
it; and then, elevating the other end six or 
eight feet, we began pouring in hot water 
through a tin funnel. 

The effect was immediately apparent. Within 
five minutes we were able to thrust the small 

pipe down two feet deeper in the pump pipe; 





| 
| 


In still gloomier mood, I rekindled the fire in| and we now elevated the upper end of the 


the arch, and later saw Addison depart for 
school, while I put in another day melting 
snow for those ever-thirsty cattle. Theodora 
and Ellen pitied me, but there was not much 
that they could do to help matters. So far as 
I could see, there was not a ray of hope ahead 
anywhere. I should probably have to melt snow 
day and night all the rest of that winter, or at 
least till the old squire came home. That, too, 





| little pipe still higher, so as to give the hot 
| water in it greater pressure. 


The longer we 
worked, too, the faster was the ice in the large 
pipe melted, since the pipe was now getting 
hot. The water, boiling hot, came directly in 
contact with the ice, and as it cooled, it came 
bubbling up about the little pipe and flowed 
out at the top of the large one. 

| Dusk had fallen; but a lantern was lighted, 
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and we went on as fast as Aunt Olive, Addi- 
son and the girls could fetch hot water from 
the kitchen stove, for now they all turned out 
to help me. Within an hour that pump pipe 
was free of ice clear down to the well. 

I was not long screwing on the pump again, 
and within another hour had my thirsty herd 
comfortably watered once more. 

Mr. Pearson—our teacher that winter — 
deemed Catherine’s idea such a bright one 
that he wrote a brief account of it for the 
county newspaper, under the heading, ‘‘How 
to Thaw out a Frozen Pump.” And a 
plumber in Portland has. since told me that 
he saw that item in the paper, and recognizing 





its practical value, had a small, flexible pipe 
made of Britannia metal for his own use in 
just such cases of frozen water-pipes. Other 
plumbers, he said, copied it from him, till it 
came into quite general use throughout the 
northern United States. So far as he knew, 
plumbers in this country had not thought of 
that plan previously. 

I hope I was really grateful for my rescue 
from disgrace, and I think I was; but my 
recollection is that I had little opportunity to 
express my gratitude that night. For the 
moment that Catherine found that the plan 
was about to succeed, she and Thomas scam- 
pered away home to supper. 


© PALM SUNDAY & 


“IIQ> MILDRED STAPLEY 





T was very flattering to a quiet, unobtrusive 
| young woman like Miss Charlotte Sanford 

to be cultivated by the brilliant, exhilarating 
Mademoiselle Dakounine. They met in a 
Paris studio, and among the many Americans 
in the class, Miss Sanford was selected by the 
Russian lady for the honor of her acquaintance. 
This soon ripened into friendship; and when 
the American’s funds were almost exhausted 
and she sighed for something to ‘‘turn up’”’ 
that would keep her a little longer in Europe, 
Mademoiselle Dakounine suggested : 

‘‘Why not go to Moscow as companion to 
my young niece? It is the fashion now in 
Russia for every family who can afford it to 
keep an English dame de compagnie, and the 
position is a very honorable and well-paid 
one. My brother’s family speak English flu- 
ently, and I know you would all get on beau- 
tifully together.’’ As an afterthought, she 
appended, ‘‘Olga is rather interesting, too.’’ 

‘*Very well, write to your brother and make 
the arrangements for me,’’ replied Miss San- 
ford, with surprising promptness. She declared 
later that mademoiselle had hypnotized her 
into this state of ready acceptance. 

The adjectives used to characterize the aunt 
proved inadequate for the niece. Every cir- 
cumstance that had developed courage and self- 
reliance in Miss Sanford was absent from the 
life of Olga Dakounine. Yet beside this young 
Russian girl of sixteen, the mature American 
woman felt almost timid and apprehensive—a 
vague recognition of the other best described by 
her verdict, ‘‘Olga is simply overpowering. ’’ 

But Olga was nevertheless charming, and 
the family as interesting and mysterious as 
a Russian family should be in these troublous 
days. It was at the beginning of Lent that 
Olga said one day: 

‘*You have no idea, Miss Sanford, what a 
wonderful time Easter is in Russia. We were 
in London once for the Easter season, and it 
seemed to me very dismal and solemn; but 
here we fairly bubble over with gladness. The 
great fast is over, no more oil- and fish-feeding, 
but savory odors from every kitchen in Mos- | 
cow, and everybody happy. I know you’ll | 
enjoy it if you’re here. ’’ 

‘‘Of course I’ll be here.’’ But the state- 
ment had hardly more than the value of a 
question, for Miss Sanford had begun to sus- | 
pect that everything Olga said had some deep | 
and hidden meaning. Could it be that the| 
Dakounines meant to quit Moscow? Olga | 
chose to disregard the questioning arch of her | 
companion’s eyebrows, and went on innocently: | 

‘-But it is really Palm Sunday that J like 
best. In Russia, you know, Palm Sunday is 
the children’s festival—not Christmas, as in 
your country. Everybody gives presents on | 
Palm Sunday, and as there are no little ones | 
in our family, I usually give to the orphan | 
asylum. And I make all the toys meat, | 
Last year I made the city of Jerusalem sur- 
rounded by palm groves, and the multitude 
entering with waving palms in their hands.’’ 

‘*Merey!’’ gasped Miss Sanford. ‘‘How 
big a multitude did you make?’’ 

‘*T had over a hundred wax figures, repre- 
senting all sorts of poor people—country and 
city types. ’’ 

If Miss Sanford was amazed before, she was 
almost speechjess now. ‘* You wonderful 
child!’’ she cried. ‘‘Did you copy the people 
from an old print, too?’’ 

‘‘Oh, no, they were our own people just as 
you will see them on Verbnoi Subbota [Palm 
Saturday], streaming into the churches with 
their palm branches to be blessed and sprinkled 
by the batiushka. You’ll find that a very 
picturesque sight. Some people carry their 
palms through the streets all day. The boys 
save theirs to flog all who sleep too late for 
early mass next morning. They sing: 





*** Verba biot! 
Biot da floss ; 
Ya ne bin; 
Verba biot!’ 


That is a very old, old custom in Russia.’’ 

‘‘And you gave away that wonderful piece 
of work ?’’ asked Miss Sanford, more interested 
in the girl’s genius than in the quaint custom. 
‘*It must have taken months to make it.’’ 





‘* Nitshevo !”? 


(That’s nothing!) laughed 





Olga. ‘‘It was good practise, and will help 
me to make something better this year.’’ 

‘*And what will it be?’’ 

“Oh, I never tell until it is completed. 
Only you must not think me too clever, what- 
ever it is. You will see that even the servants 
in the kitchen are clever with their fingers. 
They fashion the most wonderful 
lambs out of butter—even to very 
realistic-looking wool. And they 
do great things with sugar, too. 
All our finger-tips are inspired for 
Palm Sunday. ’’ 

Yes, even the servants in the 
kitchen were clever in Russia, 
thought Miss Sanford, humbly. 
She looked back to the time when, 
in the high school of a small 
Pennsylvania town, she used to 
make the best drawings in her 
class, and considered them a sign 
that her life was to be devoted to 
art. Oh, the long years of effort 
it had cost her to produce a draw- 
ing that her Paris professor could 
say showed ‘‘faithful study of the 
model’’; and here was Olga, at 
sixteen, producing drawings and 
modeled figures whose lifelike 
quality were at once both the 
admiration and despair of her 
companion — without years of 
drudgery, too. 

The Dakounine household did 
not observe the great fast, so 
Miss Sanford’s digestion did not 
suffer by the continuous oil and 
fish food of the Lenten season. 
But Madame Dakounine and her 
daughter told her so much about 
the dietetic restrictions of the 
Orthodox that she got a vivid 
picture of its miseries. 

‘*Tt must be a menace to health 
to be a strict church-member,’’ 
she observed one day, when they 
were taking tea in madame’s 
pretty room. 

“‘Oh, but they never forget that 
Palm Sunday and Easter are coming!’’ cried 
Olga. ‘‘Two great feast-days that make them 
forget all their past abstaining. By the way,” 
and her eyes twinkled mischievously, ‘‘you 
must be prepared to let everybody you meet kiss 
you on Easter day—if you are here.’’ 

Again that disquieting ‘‘if you are here’’; 
but before Miss Sanford could put the direct 
question, ‘‘Do you expect not to be here for 
Easter?’’? Olga, with a change of mood so 
characteristic of her, said very seriously : 

‘*Do you know, Miss Sanford, your left eye 
is a whole quarter of an inch nearer your nose 
than the right eye is?’’ 

‘‘Olga, you are rude!’’ cried her mother, 
severely, from behind the samovar. ‘‘I trust 
Miss Sanford will forgive your impulsiveness. ’’ 

‘*But she is quite right, madame,’’ said the 
subject of this very personal criticism, smiling. 
‘*Mademoiselle Dakounine told me the same 
thing when I was posing for her in Paris.’’ 

‘*There now, mama,’’ cried the girl, tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘and Miss Sanford is in good 
company, too, for the Venus de Milo is not 
alike on both sides of her face !’’ 

‘*With such an accurate eye as that,’’ said 
Miss Sanford, ‘‘she ought to study drawing 
and become a great artist.’’ 

‘*We had hoped,’’ sighed her mother, ‘‘to 
take her to Paris and put her under one of the 
best sculptors; but now—we are, for political 
reasons, interdicted from leaving Moscow. 
Heaven only knows whether she will ever get 
a chance now to study!’’ and the poor lady’s 
eyes filled with tears. 

**Nitshevo, mama. We’ll get out of Moscow; 
don’t worry.’’ Olga looked as deep and know- 
ing as if she pulled all the political wires of 
the empire. 

So the Dakounines were under orders not to 
leave Moscow! Miss Sanford lay awake that 
night, wondering what their situation was, and 
to what extent she herself, as a member of a 
suspected family, might be involved. 

Feodor Dakounine, a somber, preoccupied 
man, had welcomed her warmly the night of 


DRAWN BY 


“SHE 





her arrival; since then she had not seen him a 
dozen times. He seldom dined at home, and 
when he did, he never let a word escape him 
that would betray his mind on government 
affairs. Neither, for that matter, had his wife 
or daughter, until madame’s confession that 
day at tea. It might have been startling had 
not Miss Sanford been warned that ‘‘anything 
might happen in Russia. ’’ 

For her own personal safety the American 
had no misgivings. Foreign teachers were 
treated with the greatest respect in Moscow, 
and besides, the word American worked like 
magic even among the disrupted Muscovites. 
As for money, she had enough of that; Feodor 
Dakounine had, unsolicited, paid her in ad- 
vance for a term extending beyond Easter. 
So, after all, why should she worry? 

She repeated Olga’s nitshevo, and fell asleep 
to dream of a quiet Pennsylvania town, where 
people were not assassinating and imprisoning 
and banishing and spying on each other. In 
the early morning she was awakened by a 
sound as of the door softly closing. 

‘*Kto tam ?’’ (Who is there?) she called, 
springing out of bed. No one was in the room. 
Nothing was disturbed. 

‘*T should have looked immediately down the 
hall,’’ she told herself. ‘Evidently one of the 
servants tried the door and hurried off again 
when I awoke.’’ 

‘*T wouldn’t speak about it to mother, if I 
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KNOWS WE ARE HERE TO SEE HER OFF, BUT 


SHE DARES NOT LOOK THIS WAY.” 


were you,’’ counseled Olga, when Miss San- 
ford related the incident. ‘‘She has so many 
worries just now. And besides, since you 
miss nothing, and saw no one, maybe you 
only dreamed it. If the servants wanted to 
rob you, they would get a better opportunity 
when you are out, any day; but I am sure 
they would not steal. They have been with us 
years, and have never taken so much as a 
copeck.’’ The girl talked so plausibly that 
Miss Sanford found herself accepting the sug- 
gestion that it had been only a dream. 

Olga recited her English literature lesson 
very badly that morning. ‘‘I might as well 
tell you, Miss Sanford,’’ she confessed, ‘‘that 
my mind is so full of the Palm Sunday sur- 
prise I am preparing that I can think of noth- 
ing else. ’’ : 

She excused herself from their afternoon 
outing that day, saying she must work on the 
famous surprise. So, Madame Dakounine 
being also engaged, Miss Sanford wandered 
alone through the streets of Moscow, interested 
in every inch of them. 

The pastry shops were showing tempting 
arrays of cakes for the coming feast; windows 
of every sort showed an abundance of twigs 
furnished with artificial fruits and blossoms; 
florists’ places were gorgeous with every flower 
known, from the gentle regions of the Crimea 
to the forbidding Baltic; the toy exhibits 
proved what Olga had already maintained, 
| that there were no people like the Russians for 
| devising fanciful playthings. 

Some tradesmen were even getting ready for 
| the more remote festival of Easter ; and crosses, 
| made of every known substance, from ginger- 
| bread to gold, began to appear; also eggs; for 
although Moscow sent thousands of them to 
| St. Petersburg, she kept plenty for herself, 
|and was already beginning to paint on them 
the joyful legend, ‘‘ Christohs vosskress’”’ 
(Christ is risen). 

It was fortunate that Miss Sanford could 
amuse herself alone, for she was destined not 
to have Olga as companion until Verbnoi 














Subbota itself dawned upon them. That 
morning they were to drive to the various 
quarters of the city, that Miss Sanford might 
witness among both rich and poor the cere- 
mony of blessing the palms. As she dressed 
for her outing, she reflected with no small 
satisfaction that Palm Sunday was almost 
upon them, and she was still in Moscow to 
witness it, for all Olga’s mysterious hints. 

*‘T wonder what she meant?’’? mused the 
elder woman. ‘‘Does she think we are all to 
be spirited out of the city before to-morrow 
morning ?’’ 

If they were, the prospect was not worrying 
Olga in the least, for never had that young 
lady been gayer. 

“*T finished my Palm Sunday preparations 
last night,’’ she announced, as they got into 
their cab, ‘‘so now I can spend the whole day 
with you.”’ 

In the churches silent throngs of people, 
shifting in and out, lighted the dim interiors 
with the tapers they carried. In the streets the 
girls had poppies in their hair, and the pedlers 
had cast off their winter garb, and were greet- 
ing the chilly spring in gay cotton blouses. In 
the galleries and arcades of the gostinnoi dvor 
(market-place) traders from the Black Sea bar- 
gained with those from Siberia, those from 
China with the men of Poland, and all in dif- 
ferent costume. It seemed as if the people 
not surging in and out of churches were 
congregated here, praying, tea-drink- 
ing, playing games, laughing, singing. 

‘*And it will be much gayer to- 
morrow, if you should see it,’’ Olga 
said. 

‘*Of course I’ll see it.’’ 
ford took her up sharply. 
could prevent ?’’ 

‘*Oh—you’re in Russia, that’s all!’’ 
But how could the words portend 
misfortune when the girl’s eyes 
laughed so merrily? 

Miss Sanford sighed in a helpless, 
baffied sort of way. She could make 
nothing of this peculiar Russian tem- 
perament. Who could believe, watch- 
ing that joyous throng, that this was 
one of the wretchedest countries in 
the world—that the poorest groaned 
under oppression, that the wealthy 
did not know at what moment the 
fury of a mob might rob them of 
all—even life itself? As for this 
girl at her side, distributing palm 
branches with many a laugh and joke 
—who would have thought that her 
family was on the brink of ruin? 
What a marvelous thing was this 
ebullient Russian character ! 

Miss Sanford drew out her sketch- 
book from time to time to note some 
odd figure or picturesque group. Olga 
looked admiringly over her shoulder, 
offering an occasional suggestion. 

“*Put in that rasnoshtshik over 
there!’’ she cried. ‘‘He is so funny 
with his saint’s picture round his 
neck, while he’s trying to cheat that 
old mother out of a few copecks!’’ 
Or, ‘‘There’s a study for you! That 
young fellow selling chocolate and 
rose ices, and guaranteeing they will 
not melt before midnight. ‘Moroshniye! 
Sami svasheye! Ices, fresh and cooling. 
Break your fast with an ice at midnight!’ ’’ 

They lunched at the Grand Hotel, had tea 
later with a friend of Olga’s, then drove to the 
Kremlin. It was not until seven o’clock that 
Miss Sanford persuaded her young charge to 
turn her back on the ever-increasing liveliness 
of the streets, and return to their quiet home. 
The day had been exhausting, even for an 
indefatigable American. 

“Oh, but I’m tired!’’ she ejaculated, as 
they alighted. ‘‘I could not have stood another 
half-hour of it.’’ 

Olga, who- seemed as fresh as when they 
started, came out with her inevitable ‘‘nit- 
shevo.’’ ‘‘We won’t dress for dinner, ’’ she said. 
‘*We’ll ask mama to indulge us with a supper 
by her fire, and then you can go directly to bed. ’’ 

She led the way to her mother’s pretty 
boudoir. Madame Dakounine would not be in 
till late, said the servant who brought their 
dinner; so they ate with little ceremony, and 
Miss Sanford, growing sleepier every minute 
in the warm room, was glad to hurry off to 
bed, with Olga’s promise of an early morning 
surprise ringing in her ears. 

“ Verba biot! 
Biot da floss ; 
Ya ne bin; 
Verba biot !” 


Miss San- 
**What 


(The rod strikes, strikes to weeping. I do 
not strike you; it is the rod that strikes. ) 

It was Olga in Miss Sanford’s room at 
dawn, striking lightly on the blankets with a 
palm branch, and singing gaily. But the 
moment she had fully awakened the sleeper, 
she grew very grave. 

‘I’m not waking you for early mass, as the 
children do, Miss Sanford,’’ she began, ‘‘but— 
you must get up quick. A cab will be here in 
a few minutes. For heaven’s sake, don’t ask 
questions, but do exactly as I say!’? and with- 
out another word, she dropped her pa!m 
branch and fled from the room. 

With all her wild hurry, Miss Sanford noted 
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’ 


how. It’s easy to do everything, if you 
only know how.’’ 

This bit of seven-year-old philosophy of life 
caught my ear from two little boys as they 
strolled by one summer afternoon ; and I have 
been thinking it over ever since—how hard the 
not knowing, how easy the knowing how 
renders work of all kinds. Think of the cen- 
turies men have fought mosquitoes, and then 
have yielded the outdoors to the enemy, retir- 
ing into imprisonment behind expensive and 
disagreeable bars of screen wire. I have seen 
two teaspoonfuls of kerosene applied to two 
rain-barrels render the window-screens of a 
neighborhood unnecessary. 

In another instance a pleasure park had been 
laid out with extensive ponds for water-lilies 
and lotus, and the mosquitoes made it unin- 
habitable. It was proposed to fill in the ponds, 


a is easy enough to do it, if you only know 





EASY WAYS OF SETTING FORMALIN BOTTLES — 
A HANGER OF WOOD OR WIRE, OR A BOTTLE 
STANDING IN A CORNER. 


but the boys in the vicinity, under the direction 
of the park commissioner, stocked them with 
minnows, and the mosquitoes completely dis- 
appeared. How easy the knowing how made 
it—a good lark for the boys, and the city saved 
thousands of dollars and a beautiful bit of park. 

The mosquitoes were painfully annoying, 
but we might never have been. stirred to 
effective action had it not been discovered that 
certain species carried malaria, and another 
species yellow fever. Then somebody had to 
find out how to be rid of them. 

The common house-fly has been known the 
world over as a filthy nuisance. Recently it 
has been convicted of carrying all manner of 
filth disease. It has been rechristened the 
‘*typhoid-fly’? by Doctor Howard; and since 
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it breeds in filth, feeds on filth, and besmears 
and bespecks with filth everything it touches, 
Doctor Stiles, of hookworm fame, has also 
renamed it appropriately the ‘‘filth-fly.’’ Now 
comes the problem: How can we best exter- 
minate the insect ? 

Our attempts hitherto to solve the fly prob- 
lem have been expensive, laborious and futile. 
We have again shut ourselves up in prison 
behind bars of fly-screen, invented all manner 
of disagreeable devices—fly-spatters, sticky and 
poison fly-papers and trifling little traps—to 
kill the few that break into our prison-houses ; 
and to cap the climax of stupidity we provide 
the enemy free breeding-places in our stable 
cellars and give them all the food they need at 
our kitchen doors. 

Aside from disease caused by flies, the most 
expensive and disagreeable element of the 
present situation is the fly-sereen, to keep our- 
selves in jail with which is estimated to cost 
annually at least ten million dollars. Why not 
try for a while putting the flies in prison, and 
let ourselves out? 


A Ten- Day Generation. 


RECENT solution of the fly problem has 
been of the sort indicated by our success- 
ful work against the mosquitoes, and has 

attacked the breeding-places. Mosquitoes breed 
in stagnant water, flies in manure and in other 
decomposing matter of all sorts. It is a com- 
paratively easy matter to drain, fill, oil or stock 
with fishes the pools of a neighborhood. It is 
an extremely difficult and complex operation to 
treat all accumulations of waste matters so that 
flies cannot breed in them. 

A generation of flies to be produced requires 
only ten days, and in the cities, even if all 
stable manure were removed weekly, there 
would still remain the miles of gutters and 
sewers, the dumps, vacant lots, alleys and 
accidental accumulations everywhere. In the 
country, even if all stable and barn-yard 
accumulations were plowed under weekly, or 
even daily, there would still be the ; 
miles of roadsides and acres of 
pastures, so that, as Doctor Howard 
says, we can never hope to exter- 
minate the typhoid-fly in the 
country by this line of attack. 

According to recent investiga- 
tions, flies rarely travel more than 
five hundred yards from the places 
where they breed. Every fly begins 
as an egg deposited in some kind of 
organic filth. It hatches into a tiny 
maggot within a few hours, begins 
to feed and grow, completes its 
growth and comes out as a perfect 
fly in possibly ten days. It then 
requires at least fourteen days to 








TWO FLY-TRAP ATTACH- 
MENTS TO GARBAGE-CAN. 
ONE CATCHES THE FLIES 
AS THEY GO IN, THE 
OTHER AS THEY GO OUT. 


mature its first batch of eggs, and it may live | flies even out of the house. The same small, 


to mature and deposit at least six layings, of 
from one hundred and twenty to one hundred 
and fifty eggs each. This means that in catch- 
ing one fly we may be preventing the hatching 
of nearly a thousand others. 
how to catch a fly, how easy it might be to 
exterminate the pest. 

In attempting to deal with the fly problem 
in cities, boards of health have made two seri- 
ous biological mistakes. They have tried to 


























FLY-TRAP ATTACHED TO OUTSIDE OF KITCHEN 
WINDOW-SCREEN. 


insist on ‘‘fly-tight’’ stable cellars. No more 
| perfect plan to keep up a continuous supply 
of flies could be devised. 

Fly-tight construction is a logical absurdity. 
Millions of eggs may be laid in the material 
before it is put into the cellar. While it is 
being put in and while the cellar is being 
emptied it is not fly-tight. ‘The warm material 
is the best possible fly incubator, and 
| while the trap-door is open the flies 
| will swarm out. We must take this 
into account in trying to ‘*know how’’ 
to deal with the problem. 

Again, our health authorities insist 
on covering garbage-cans fly-tight. 
This literally drives the famishing 
creatures into our kitchens for food. 

For several years the writer has been 
obliged to catch quantities of insects to 
feed bob-white and partridge chicks. 
It is not only easy to catch flies, but 
easier yet to let them catch themselves, 
if we only know how to give them 
the chance. 
| All we need to eliminate the fly 
| from our premises is a durable, effect- 
| ive, outdoor wire-screen trap, so baited 
that its enticing odors will 
draw into it all the flies 
that come anywhere near. 
The traps we can buy are 
intended for indoor use, 
and rust if used outdoors. 
The flies seek their food 
entirely by smell, and in 
the traps on the market’ 
the bait tray is too small to compete 
with the garbage-can or with the 
savory smells of the kitchen 
window. 

The omnipresent tomato-can may 
well be drafted into service as the 
bait tray, and will hold enough 
selected table scraps to attract the 





jour neighbors do likewise, 





NEW MODEL OF OUTDOOR FLY- 
TRAP, TO FIT OVER A TIN CAN. 


durable trap that is made to fit over it may, 
however, be placed over a hole in the cover of 
a garbage-can. By putting everything attract- 
ive to flies in this receptacle, a complete 


If we only knew | **focus’’ of the pests may be established which 
| will draw in every hungry fly and catch it. 


This is the modern vacuum-cleaning method 
applied to flies instead of the usual feather- 
duster method. Like the particle of .dust that 
may infest a house for the entire year between 
housecleanings, or longer, we may drive away 
the same fly a hundred times. We do not 
need to catch it but once. When all are 
caught, there will be no more to lay their 
eggs in the stable cellar or other filth, the 
stream will be dried up at its fountainhead, 
and we may open our windows and doors to 
the breezes of summer, free and screenless. 


Three Years’ Experience. 


ROM three years’ experience with this 
F method, the writer is confident that by the 

intelligent—or even the common-sense— 
use of this simple plan by every household, a 
town or city, or even farming community, may 
be completely freed from Musca domestica. It 
is only necessary that the trapping be contin- 
ued until the last pair is caught; and until all 
the traps must 
remain to catch the first pairs that come in 
from outside. 

If all the meat scraps are included with the 
garbage, the host of flesh-flies, the bluebottle- 
and greenbottle-flies, will also be caught, along 
with several other com- 
mon species. 

The stable-fly, the fly 
that ‘*bites’’ with a sharp 
sting, the black-fly, the 
little horn-fly and the 
bot-flies, are all probably 
attracted only by warm 
blood, upon which they 
feed. 

If we allow no free 
feeding, there will be no 
breeding on our prem- 
ises; and with fourteen 
days in which to catch 
a fly between the time 
it emerges and begins to 
lay its eggs, this method 
ought to do away with 
the breeding altogether. 
However, to make assur- 
ance twice doubly sure, 
the writer has _ three 
other lines of attack, all 
directed against the adult 
insect outdoors. 

The fallacy of fly-tight 
stable cellars has already 
been discussed. Now suppose, instead, we 
have one window on the light side of the 
| cellar screened with durable fly-screen. The 
flies hatching in the material will swarm to 
| this window. 
| At the top of this screen we may have a 
| hole through which the flies may escape, but 
over it we fasten our trap. All the flies 





that every drawer of her bureau was empty, 
and that her trunk-was no longer in its place. 
Had it been stolen the day before, and she too 
tired to notice its disappearance? Or had it 
been removed through the night as part of a 
well-organized plan? Was she, after all, not 
to spend Palm Sunday in Moscow? 

It was not until the two were in a closed 
cab, shivering in the crisp April air, that she 
was enlightened as to the situation. 

Once shut in, Olga untied a big, clumsy 
bundle that had been tucked away under the 
seat. She took out a shabby old woolen skirt 
and thrust it into her companion’s hands, then 
laid aside a similar garment for herself. Next 
came out two coarse cotton blouses and two 
wide-sleeved Russian sacks. 

‘Not very nice,’’ said the girl. ‘‘They came 
from the old-clothes market, and heaven alone 
knows who used to wear them. But we’ve 
got to look like the rest. Now, quick, put 
them on, Miss Sanford !’’ 

Too dazed for questions, Miss Sanford fol- 
lowed Olga’s example. 

‘*Now for our faces !’? and despite the tensity 
of the moment, Olga smiled. ‘‘This,”? and 
she held up a small object in the dim light, 
“Is part of my Palm Sunday gift for you—the 
rest you’ll see later. You can always treasure 
it as a souvenir of me and of the day!” But 
before the bewildered woman could catch more 
than a glimpse of the gift, Olga leaned over 
and clapped it in place—a false nose. 

‘There now, don’t put your hand up; I’ll 
adjust it. There! As soon as your face gets 
a little moist it will stick better.’’ Then she 
pulled Miss Sanford’s dark pompadour over her 
forehead and ears, tied a thick scarf well down 
over the face, and cried admiringly, *‘ You are 
a very passable Russian Jewess! And remem- 
ber, no matter who speaks to you, you are to 
look terror-stricken, and never let a word 
escape your lips. I?ll] do all the talking.’’ 

“But, Olga, it’s time you told me what it’s 
all about !?” 


“Why —” and the girl proceeded to cover 





her own rather flat little nose with a larger one 
made of painted and stiffened linen, an opera- 
tion Miss Sanford watched for a moment as if 
fascinated. 

Olga tucked its lower edges into her nostrils, 
then with moistened fingers smoothed its upper 


boundaries so deftly to cheeks and forehead as | 


to defy detection. 
**Tt’s only a nose,’’ she said, modestly, ‘‘but, 


really, I do think it’s clever, don’t you, Miss | 
Sanford? You’d never guess all the trouble | 


it was to devise something that would stay in 
place—something we could sleep in, if neces- 
sary. I did a lot of experimenting with these 
noses. Now who would suspect us in a crowd 
of distressed Jews ?’’ 

‘**No one. But what’s this all about, Olga? 
My patience is at an end —’’ 

Olga gave a nervous little laugh. 

‘*Why,’’ she started again, ‘it’s this. 
Father’s in trouble because his lectures at the 
university were too liberal. He’s been for- 
bidden to leave Moscow, and it’s only a ques- 
tion of time when they may collect enough 
evidence against him—real or falsified—to do us 
a lot of mischief—to ruin us financially and send 


him to Siberia, in fact. Once the Easter fes- | 


tivities are over, they will push their inquiries 
more vigorously. So we had to get out, and 
at once! 

‘*Well, I learned—never mind how just now 
—that the Orthodox, in their Palm Sunday 
fervor, will clear out the Ghetto. Tlie entry 
of one Jew into Jerusalem is to be commem- 


| orated by the exit of scores of Jews from 


Moscow—and you and I and father are to be 
among the number. I’ve made a nose for 
father, too, and he’ll be in the crowd. At 
present he’s our driver. ’’ 

‘‘What, your father —’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ nodded the girl. ‘‘That disreputa- 
ble-looking cabby is father. Once we get over 
the Russian frontier,’ we travel first-class to 
Paris, and live there until it is safe for father 
to return to Moscow. ’’ 

Things were moving so swiftly that Miss 





Sanford had difficulty in assembling the facts. 
‘*But, Olga,’’ she asked, lamely, ‘‘couldn’t I, 
with my passport, have travelled first-class 
even in Russia ?’’ 

For answer Olga only fixed on her an im- 
ploring look, and made no attempt to speak 
until their driver slackened his horse and let 
him crawl past the main railroad - station. 
Under the arcade several early morning tray- 
ellers were promenading briskly, in preference 
to sitting still and shivering. Olga’s eyes 
scanned them eagerly. At last she gave a 
glad little cry. 

**See the lady standing under the arch—the 
lady standing by her trunk, waiting for a 
porter? She is my answer to your question. ’’ 

**Olgal’’ gasped Miss Sanford, and stared 
blankly from the figure to the girl at her side. 

For there, standing by Miss Sanford’s miss- 
ing trunk, dressed in Miss Sanford’s travelling 

suit of American make, stood Miss Sanford 
| herself, awaiting the morning train. 
| ** You understand now, don’t you, Miss 
| Sanford? That mask mama is wearing is my 
| Palm Sunday gift to you—once mama has fin- 
ished with it. I’ve been working on it for 
weeks, studying your face every minute. That 
|morning you heard some one in your room it 
| was I—I had laid it on your pillow to com- 
|pare it. You see, mama had to look like 
| the photograph pasted in your circular ticket, 
| and like the description in your passport. So 

I had-to be very careful about the resemblance. 

| Jerusalem was easier than making your face! 
And everything had to be done secretly, so 
that if the authorities ever decided to question 
you about us, you could honestly say you did 
not know our plans. 

‘*So mama is now Miss Charlotte Sanford, 
the American governess lately in the employ of 
Feodor Dakounine, travelling back to Paris. 
| She knows we are here to see her off, but she 
dares not look this way.’’ 
| Miss Sanford’s eyes were riveted on this 
| extraordinary facsimile of herself till it beck- 
|oned a porter to pick up its trunk, and with 











never a glance in their direction, followed him 
into the station. After which their cabby 
cracked his whip, and they pushed on to the 
Jewish quarter. 

So this was Olga’s surprise. How the har- 
ried happenings of the last ten minutes illu- 
minated all the obscure little acts and speeches 
of the last ten weeks! This was all the work 
of Olga, of whom her aunt had said, casually, 
‘*Olga is rather interesting. ’’ 

**Olga,’’? Miss Sanford enunciated it slowly 
and impressively, ‘‘Olga Dakounine, you are 
the cleverest thing ever born, evenin Russia!’’ 

Olga shook her head by way of modestly 
disclaiming too much praise. 

‘“*T might be,’’ she explained, ‘‘if I had 
originated the plan, but I only executed an- 
other’s idea; I only made the disguise. ’’ 

‘*And whose idea was it to substitute your 
mother for me, pray ?’’ 

‘“‘My aunt’s. She thought of it in Paris 
three months ago. That is why she sent you 
to us,’’ answered Olga, with true Russian 
frankness. Then without giving the other 
time to reflect to what extent this amazing 
information might be flattering or the reverse, 
she threw herself on Miss Sanford’s neck, and 
was pleading, ‘* You will forgive us for making 
use of you in this way, won’t you, Miss 
Sanford? There were ever so many reasons 
why we had to plan our escape in this way. 
I’ll tell you all about it some day. But you 
love us enough, don’t you, to be the means of 
helping us? You may be sure my father will 
richly reward you, once our affairs are settled. 
I know this Palm Sunday will be a great strain 
on you, but —’’ 

‘* Nitshevo !’’ interrupted Miss Sanford, 
rising enthusiastically to the occasion. ‘‘It will 
be the greatest day of my life. I shall learn 
to-day something about the real Russia, and 
what you revolutionists are made of. And when 
you have become a great artist, Olga, I shall be 
proud to think mine was the first face you ever 
made a copy of. I shall save that mask to the 
longest day I live—my first Palm Sunday gift.’’ 
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breeding in the place will then be halted on 
their first journey out. 

Again, this sereen window will attract the 
flies of the neighborhood, which are seeking a 
place to deposit their eggs. If we shut them 
out, they will hunt until they find some other 
accumulation of filth. We may have another 
hole in our screen to invite them in, but over 
it fasten another trap. We thus catch thea 
going and coming. 

This device the writer has not fully tested, 
but it probably, alone, would free a neighbor- 
hood well-provided with stable cellars from the 
fly nuisance. If boards of health would insist 
that in all cases in which stable cleanings are 
not dug into the soil daily this simple device be 
attached to the pits or cellars, and if univer- 
sally and consistently applied, it is safe to say 
that people would not need screen windows or 
doors, so far as protection against the typhoid- 
fly is concerned. 

Before storms, on cool evenings, or when 
odoriferous cooking—boiling cabbage or can- 
ning fruit—is being done, flies swarm into the 
kitchen. The attraction may be food, shelter 
or warmth. Until extermination is complete, 
we shall probably need to have our kitchen 
doors and windows screened, and this situa- 
tion indicates a third line of attack. 

Flies, buzzing round and trying to get in, 
continually alight on the screen and crawl up. 
We should have the screen cover the entire 
window on the outside; then, by arranging 
two guide-strips like a letter ‘‘A’’ near the 
top of the screen, leaving a single fly-space at 
the apex of the ‘‘A,’’ and placing over this a 
little wire trap, every fly attracted to the 
kitchen window will be caught. None of these 
will go back to the sta- 
bles to lay their eggs. 

Poisons have long been 
used as an indoor meas- 
ure against flies. The 
writer has done practi- 
cally nothing with this 
method, because the in- 
sects obtained in this 
way could not be used 
as bird food. However, 
if poisoning methods are 
developed effectively out- 
doors, it is quite probable 
that they may afford the 
easiest and least expen- 
sive means of extermi- 
nating flies. We should 
then aim to keep all food 
material tightly covered 
except such as is poi- 
soned. 

Probably the safest 
and most effective poison 
is formalin, in about a 
two per cent. solution. 
This means eight tea- 
spoonfuls of the commer- 
cial formalin to a quart 
of water. Milk may be 
used instead, and in this 
strength of formalin it 
will ‘‘keep’’ forever; or 
any other substance 
attractive to flies may be 
added. However, plain 
formalin water seems to 
be about as attractive as 
any other mixture, and during hot, dry weather 
may cover the porches or stable floor black 
with flies that will never lay any more eggs. 
By using it about barn-yards and stables, we 
may catch the stable-fly, which causes such 
distress to domestic animals, if this insect ever 


drinks anything but blood—which, we may | 


hope, some one will find out next season. 

The writer’s devices for using formalin con- 
sist simply in inverting over saucers large bot- 
tles, with nicks broken in the mouths,. the 
whole contrivance eithém supported on wire or 
wooden holders, or simply fastened in a sunny 
angle of the house or stable where flies congre- 
gate. The bottle retains the strength of the 
solution indefinitely, and doles it down as it is 
used. Once set, it will stay set for weeks or 
months. 

Very few flies survive the winter. These 
few are the sparks which start the summer 
conflagration. A pair beginning early in April 
may be the progenitors of nearly one million 
by June, and of two billion three hundred 
and ten million five hundred thousand by 
July. Any community in which every member 
has intelligence enough to realize this fact has 
the power to be free from flies, and will remain 
so as long as this level of civic mentality is 
maintained. 

Starting in the early spring, the youth of 
any neighborhood, town or city, with proper 
organization, possibly in connection with the 
nature study in the grades and the science 
classes of the high school, could relieve the 
place of the filth-fly nuisance. This would be 
a wonderful lesson in civic coéperation, and as 
a result there would follow a great uplift in 
good health and wholesome living. 

Perhaps the boy who said, ‘‘Everything is 
easy to do if you only know how,’’ who must 
be about eighteen by this time, may discover 
better plans and teach us easier ways by a 
better ‘‘knowing how’’ than the writer has 
been able to suggest. 








HE wedding 
was in chrysan- 
themum time, 
and the yellow bloom 
seemed augury of 
golden success. At 
the very last, the bride, cheeks aflame and 
eyes sparkling, whispered to her mother :’ 

‘Tt won’t be long. Dick can do anything 
he sets himself to. In three years—maybe in 
two—I’ll be writing, ‘Our house is begun, and 
we are nearly ready for you and father to come 
and live with us. You had better start pack- 
ing, so you won’t be hurried.’ ”’ 

It was easy to see where Jenny had got her 
bump of hope. The mother’s eyes were as 
bright as the daughter’s, and her thin cheek 
nearly as pink, while she said, under her 
breath, ‘*Two years won’t seem so long with 
the house standing at the end of the way.’’ 

‘*They will just fly!’’ declared Jenny, her 
fingers caressing the golden blossom she held. 

As the wagon turned into the highroad, bear- 
ing the bride and bridegroom to the depot on 
their way to Kansas, Jenny’s father privately 
reflected that at least five or six winters would 
pass before ‘‘mother’’ would need to think about 
packing. But mother’s eyes were still big with 
hope when she went indoors to help the neigh- 
bor girls wrap up wedding-cake to dream on. 

There is no such thing as luck, it is said. 
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“IT WON'T BE LONG. DICK CAN DO ANYTHING HE SETS HIMSELF TO.” 


A man falls down or wins out by the measure 
of his fight. But when a half-hundred horses 
are grazing under like conditions, and it is the 
poor fellow’s horse that puts a foot into a 
prairie-dog hole and must be shot just about 
second-plowing time — 

Jenny Gray did not try to solve a problem 
so abstruse. Their first spring in Kansas, 
when Dick told her about Ladybird’s fate, 
she put her arm round her husband’s neck and 
said: 

‘*We’ll get along all right without poor 
Ladybird because, you see, we’ve got the mule 
left, and the cow, and the hogs—and ourselves. ’’ 

But after Dick had gone back to work, his 
wife’s straight little scarlet mouth drooped, 
and she looked out the kitchen window, east- 
ward, through a veil of tears. The old people 
were back there, waiting, hoping, and now 
the house could not be begun in the fall. 

Jenny did not write home about Ladybird’s 
fate. She could not bear to. In her effort to 
keep her own discouragement out of the weekly 
letter, she painted the future a rosier gold than 
she usually did. It was in this letter that she 
laid the foundation of the house. 

‘*The cellar must be deep enough to keep the 
canned fruit from freezing in any weather,” 
she wrote her mother, ‘‘and of course the 
cellar steps will be easy, to make up for the 
extra one or two we’ll have to climb because 
of the cellar being so deep.’’ 

In the period of sickening despair after the 
hogs died, Jenny’s letters built the kitchen 
and dining-room. It was the same way when 
the cow hung herself in a barbed-wire fence. 
The messages that went back east that spring 
were positively glowing. By that time the 
house had got as far as the living-room, and 
the careful construction of that apartment filled 
the summer correspondence. 

During the hard fifth winter, when they 
were doing without meat and butter to pay 


| for a new mule, the old one having been killed 

























in a cyclone, Jenny 
began to construct 
the second story of 
the house. 

‘*Your room is 
up-stairs, front, ’’ she 
wrote to her mother, ‘‘with two big south 
windows, and a door into my room. There is 
a fireplace in your room,—the only one in the 
house,—so you can sit and toast your feet 
before going to bed. Don’t forget to bring the 
little patchwork cushion for your footstool. ’’ 

Her mother’s judgment always agreed with 
Jenny’s own. Early in the fifth spring the 
older woman wrote, replying to a vital question : 

‘*Yes, leave the glass in the front door, 
that we can peek when the door-bell rings, 
and see when visitors are dress-ups in time to 
slip white aprons over our ginghams before 
letting them in. I think you are right, too, 
about not putting on the front porch at first, 
and waiting until you are able to make it 
wide. ’’ 

In the sixth spring, after Jenny’s March 
letters had finished painting the house white, 
it stood glimmering softly before her tired eyes 
in the scented dusk of an April day, when 
Dick came in and said, suddenly: 

‘Jenny, if the crop is below the average 
this year I can’t turn another wheel. ’’ 

For the first time doubt came to the girl. 
What if they should never be 
able to send for the old folks? 
Would the naked truth have 
been best from the beginning? 
Would it be best now? 

She toiled a whole sleepless 
night over a letter of revelation, 
and the next morning copied 
it over three times. But she 
could not send it. She visual- 
ized too keenly the arrival of 
the letter at the sagging house 
back there in the ‘‘pennyrile.’’ 
be carrier would stop for a 

as usual, mother mean- 
wale chafing at the delay in 
reading the precious news she 
was always expecting, her eyes 
wide with hope, her mouth 
trembling. Then father would 
read the letter aloud—and the 
ensuing silence in the low room 
would be broken only by the 
falling apart of the logs in the 
fireplace. The coming of night 
would find the old couple still 
sitting there in silent despair. 

Maybe that year would bring 
a wonderful golden harvest. 
They might be able to build 
the house right away after the 
corn was sold, and send for 
the old people next year, after 
all. So passionate was hope 
that Jenny believed. 

‘‘Dear mother,’’ she wrote, 
after she had destroyed the 
letter of revelation, ‘‘we won’t 
build this year, after all, but when we do build 
we are going to build right. The front porch 
really ought to be a foot wider than our esti- 
mate, if there’s to be room for a four-shelved 
flower-stand, and then a side porch is almost 
a necessity for sunning pillows. ’’ 

That year there was a drought of unprece- 
dented length. In September Dick came in 
and blurted out, desperately, ‘‘Well, Jenny, 
we’re done! I’m beaten! That’s all!’’ 

Jenny pulled Dick’s head down until it rested 
on her shoulder, and they cried together. Then 
suddenly she laughed the old laugh, and said: 

‘Dick, I’ve just thought how much our 
worldly possessions were like the Ten Little 
Niggers in the nursery jingle: 

“Ten little niggers sittin’ in a line, 
Lightnin’ struck one and then there were nine, 
and on to the tragic end, when there was left 

only 
“One little nigger sittin’ in the sun, 


Crab caught him by the toe and then there was 
none.” 


Dick lifted his head and shook the curly 
forelock out of his eyes in his boyish way. 

‘*Girlie,’’ he said, ‘‘we’ll win yet! A man 
who couldn’t win with a wife like you isn’t 
fit to live. To-morrow I’m going in to town 
and try for a job with a farm-machine firm. 
I know I can sell machinery enough to keep 
us from starving while we are getting on our 
feet again. The road to success will be longer, 
that’s all. We will arrive some day. ’’ 

Jenny thought Dick’s plan fine. She said 
so, and saw him off on the ride to Wichita 
with a smiling mouth. But she did not write 
home that day. She sent a picture post-card 
instead. The dream-house was trembling. 

Dick came back full of enthusiasm. He had 
secured a job with the farm-machinery people. 
The sixty-dollar salary would pay board for 
the two and taxes on the land. In a year or 
two maybe he would get a raise; then they 
could begin to put by a little—in five years or 


so they would have enough to stock the little 
ranch and begin all over again. 

But when the next letter-writing day came 
round, Jenny sent another picture postal home. 
In five years maybe they could save enough 
to ‘‘begin all over again.’’ That would mean 
ten—imore than ten—years before they could 
hope to commence building; by that time it 
would be too late. The dream -house was 
fallen. 

Settled in the Wichita boarding-house, Jenny 
Gray forced her hand to pen the letter that 
might no longer be delayed—the cruel, naked 
truth. Every word she set down stabbed her. 

The response to the letter of revelation, which 
came duly, stabbed deeper. The effort the old 
people made to look on the bright side was 
piteous. 

All that fall, when Jenny sat sewing in her 
room, there came to her through the open 
window the sound of hammer-blows falling 
on a house that was building across the street. 


so| The new house was of the type the dream- 
| house had been, and sometimes Jenny could 


not bear the sound of the busy hammers; she 
would close the window and run the sewing- 
machine fast to keep from hearing. 
In late winter came a bit of sunshine. 
‘*Dear child,’’ wrote her mother, ‘‘we have 
made up our minds to come to see you. The 


| year has been more prosperous than we ex- 
| pected, and we have the money for the tickets 


and a week’s keep at the boarding-house. I 
can’t let my girl stay away out there without 
seeing her mother any longer. If nothing 
unforeseen takes place, you may begin to look 
for us when the trees bu 

Kansas bloomed early. The first day of 
April the one tree in the yard of the new 
house across the street showed a tender green 
in the top branches. The tiny lawn had been 
turfed, and already it was a green velvet rug. 
Passers-by invariably noted the neat, complete 
appearance of the place, but a childish pang 
came to Jenny every time she saw it. It was 
so like the dear dream-house. Jenny passion- 
ately hoped her mother would not notice the new 
| house during the coming visit—it would hurt so. 

But the very day the old people arrived 
from Kentucky, after luncheon, when Dick 
had taken her father to see the ‘‘store,’’ Jenny, 
who was sitting with her mother on the 
boarding-house porch, felt her heart sink. Her 
mother was looking long and interestedly across 
the street. 

‘*Child,’’ the older woman said, ,‘‘that house 
over there seems sort of familiar. Where have 
I seen such a house before?’’ 

Jenny could not speak because of the lump 
in her throat, but her mother went on: 

‘“‘Why, it’s got two big south windows in 
the upper chamber, and a wide front porch, 
—an extra wide front porch, I’d call it,—con- 
siderable side porch—all latticed in—and a glass 
front door, and it’s painted pure white, with 
green shutters. Why, it’s for all the world 
like the house you were going to put up if 
things hadn’t been so dead against Dick! Now 
I call that house just about as near perfect 
as good lumber and good sense can make a 
house. I’d love dearly to walk through it!’’ 

Jenny changed the subject. But the next 
morning, after breakfast, when Dick and father 
came out on the front porch of the boarding- 
house to set out on the down-town walk, 
mother again expressed her wish to see the 
inside of the new house across the street. 
Dick looked at his watch. 

‘*T’ve got twenty minutes’ margin, ’’ he said. 
‘*T see a workman or two over there; there’s 
no objection to our going through the house 
right now. ’’ 

Jenny had no adequate excuse, and followed 
the others across the car-tracks and through 
the gate. 

The house was all but finished. The two 
workmen lingered over the last touches. As 
Jenny walked behind the others through the 
seven rooms, a strange excitement clutched 
her. The new house was not like the dream- 
house. It was the dream-house come true! 
As one entranced, she lingered in the tiny 
back hall, looking at the ingeniously concealed 
entrance to the cellarway which she had 
planned that loneliest winter out there on the 
ranch. She heard her father call from the 
front of the house as from a great distance. 
Then, blinded by tears for the dear might- 
have-been, she took her slow way toward the 
little living-room, where the others were wait- 
ing for her. 

‘*Pretty nice house, ain’t it, girl??? Jenny’s 
father’s voice was strangely hoarse. ‘‘Roomy 
and neat, eh? Think you could get ready 
to move in next week ?’’ 

Jenny’s eyes followed the lines of writing 
on the paper which her father handed her, 
but she did not in the least grasp the meaning 
of it. Her mother’s words were enlighten- 
ing: 

‘‘We wrote that the year had been more 
prosperous than we expected, but we didn’t 
say how much more. We trusted to luck that 
you wouldn’t read in the papers about the new 
Western Kentucky and Indiana Railroad that 
just had to have a slice of the old farm to be 
able to bridge Green River at an easy place. 
It was your father’s idea to build the house 
unknown to you, and we were perfectly sure 
of pleasing you, because we had your plans 
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all complete in the letters you had sent home. 
We knew to the day when the house’d be fin- 
ished, so we timed our trip accordingly. Your 
father built in town because he found out from 
the head of the farm-machinery firm that Dick 
has got no business going back to farming, 
because of his having such unusual talent for 
selling farm machinery. His salary’ll be going 
up peg by peg after a little.” 

The men left the two women to cry it out 
together. 

‘‘Mother,”’ said Jenny, after a while, ‘‘have 
you ever forgiven me for hiding bad news from 
you and letting you go on thinking we’d be 





ASTING no breath on 
war-cries, both forces 
rose to their feet in the 

darkness, and rushed headlong 
for the encounter. ‘‘ Ugh!’ 
And a blow. ‘‘Wow!”’ And 
another blow. 

“Blan! Ay bane Swedish 
man !’? 

‘* Poignez, mes enfants, poi- 
gnez!”? (Give it to them, boys, 
give it to them!) 

‘“*Wah-h! Wah-h!’’ 

‘‘Tt sounds like they’d got help 
from the reservation !’’ 





Moat. D—K 
Pines. 


iger’s Tail. 
trance to Camp. 


the reservation! We’ll trim the 
whole boilin’ of them !’” 

‘‘Chippeway heap friend !’’ 

‘*Yiss! Me eye feels like it! I’m a hape 
frind, too—an’ the top av the hape! Come 
on, bhoys, come on !’? 

As with every moment the combat waxed 
still more fell, four ‘‘Argue-nots’’ clung to- 
gether by the secret passage and hugged each 
other speechlessly. 

But the two last pots had been found, and it 
was palpably taking chances to stay an instant 
longer. ‘‘Bud’’ and Jack began to let them- 
selves down into the twenty-footer. 

‘Tools’? and ‘‘Booky’’ had their bows in 
their hands. The position of the combatants 
—locked inextricably together at the bottom 
of the bowl in one great threshing clump— 
could be made out by the ear almost with 
the accuracy of vision. It was a temptation 
not to be resisted. 

Unlimbering their ashen battery, Booky 
and Tools sent in a series of repeated and 
Parthian good-bys. 

“Ugh hdd 

‘Larry Gilligan !’’ 

‘*Yiss! Oh-h, yiss! I was on’y waitin’ 
fer that! An’ pretind, ye red rip, pretind 
ye’re not all colleagued thegither now !’” 

But Jack had Booky by the ankle and 
was hauling him into the boat by main 
force. In ten seconds more they had cast 
off. 

A dozen strokes brought them abreast of 
Golden Hill. They passed the bottle-neck 
and Tiger’s Tail. Above them they could 
make out the old pine and the crow’s- 
nest. High and dire the noise of conflict 
still surged out to them. They plunged 
into the labyrinth. As if to guide them, 
the moon had begun to come out from 
behind those thickly banking clouds. Clear 
of the last rush-bed and overhanging cedar, 
they were in the lake again. Then they 
steered their course straight for the boom 
and shanties. 

It was only after the first rushing mile 
that they could lie back for a moment and give 
their spirits a still more satisfying vent: 

‘*We’ve got to let them have it, you know!”’ 

‘‘Well, rather! Those arrows were only half 
a good-by.’’ 

And then, ‘‘One, two!?’ 


nel with R e 


“Camp-cots! 
Tents! ts! 
} ? lots! 


We're the ancient order 
Of the Argue-nots!” 

‘*They’ll have more than the moon to put 
them right about things now !’’ 

They gave the cheer again when they began 
to pass the lower reservation shore. 

And again, when another ten minutes of 
pulling had brought them to the portaging 
place in front of the shanties, and Jack had 
Jumped to the rough mud-and-log landing. 

The proverb which counsels us not to ‘‘hol- 
ler’’ till we are entirely out of the woods should 
undoubtedly be extended to small bodies of 
fresh water. The last line of the cheer died 
in their throats. For from the door of the 
nearest shanty, half-dressed, his head swathed 
in towels, a boundless amazement in his every 
gesture, and in his hands the shanty duck 
gun, tumbled ‘‘ Jombateest’? ! 

If that fat and bellowing cook had that night 
remained behind as an invalid, it was over- 
whelmingly evident that he had no intention 
of playing the part of an invalid now. Jack 
could only leap aboard again. And the others, 
yawing the twenty-footer to the right-about, 
could do no more than get her back and out 
of the inlet with what speed they could. 

It was impossible to go back to Port Arthur. 
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able to build soon, until at last I had to write 
you the heart-breaking facts ?’’ 

Mother laughed. Then she said, a little 
gravely: 

‘*Well, to tell the truth, I knew about the 
discouragements every time they came to you 
—I read them in the extra gilding you’d always 
put in your next letter. But I never let on to 
you that I knew. I believed things’d change 
for the better before long, and I was glad you 
could feel hopeful. A hopeful heart is the 
best gift a fairy godmother ever lays in a 
woman-child’s cradle. I’ve always been thank- 
ful for mine. ’’ 
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It was no less impossible to fol- 
low out their plan of making 
for the reservation. For from 
up the lake already there came 
to them, distant as yet, but all 
too clear, the roar of awakened 
and bursting pursuit. 

In the sheer necessity of 
action, not in any belief that 
action could be of use to them, 
they had kept on along the 
boom. But once out of range of 
that double-barrel, they let their 
oars drop in complete abandon- 
ment. 

‘“*No! No! Farther!’’ 

It was ‘‘Ninny’’ who spoke. 
They were the first words, 
indeed, that he had uttered 
since he had found and brought them back 
the twenty-footer. And the four felt their 
hearts start in them as they heard. For it 
was truly as if it was a new Ninny that then 
found voice. 

‘*No! No! Farther!’? Ninny hoarsely said 
again. He was like a man who is bewildered 
by himself. A flood of old river knowledge 
was coming back to him, he knew not whence. 

Heaving to, they let the twenty-footer go 
with the current to the boom. As another 
spruce-gang yell came down to them, Ninny 
jumped like a raftsman to that slippery, half- 
flattened log beside them, and ran along it to 
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rowlocks and crack thwarts. Ninny had now | within smelling distance, as it were, of the 


got his fourth rock up. 

**Can’t I—can’t I get into it, too?’’ breathed 
Jack, in a fever. 

Ninny only spurted water thickly, shook his 
streaming, shaggy head, and went down again. 
There was not one among the four but would 
have had to struggle merely to keep his feet 
against that thrusting, dragging current, let 
alone being able to bring up any boulders. 

Ninny heaved his fifth up—and his sixth. 

They got the twenty-footer round and sent 
her, nose on, at the opening. But that deep- 
sailing keel of hers still caught. They could 
only hold her pointed so, and wait. 

Ninny looked over his shoulder. It was too 
late todo more with boulders. And then Tools 
had an idea which he should have had long 
minutes before. He pitched himself over the 
bows, and still holding to the painter, dropped 
in on the down-stream side. In a moment 
Jack, seizing the idea, had followed him. The 
sudden, answering lift from the lightened weight 
carried the boat another two feet through. 

The first of the chaloupes was near enough 
for the boys to distinguish the voices in her. 
High over all came the exhortations of Irish 
Mike. ‘‘Quit yer bull-bellowin’, I tell ye, 
an’ pull! They got it up their sleeves to slip 
us yet! Pull! Pull! Pull!’ 

‘**You chaps stay in and steer!’’ shouted 
Jack, in excitement. With him on the one 
side, Tools on the other, and Ninny setting 
his Herculean muscles almost underneath, they 
put their whole united strength to it. The 
beautiful craft rose, hesitated, rose again, and 
then came through as if on oil! 

Jack, still on her starboard, and Tools on 
her port, balanced each other as they tumbled 
in over the gunwales. Ninny, knowing his 
weight, came over the stern. 

At that moment the first chaloupe arrived. 
Her yard-wide, hulking nose struck the boom 
with a smash which toppled half those hard- 
heads back into the river, and shot every 
second oarsman neck and crop over his seat 
into the bilge. The other chaloupe, for her 
part, made a desperate attempt to put about. 
As a result, the first got it again from her. 
And in her turn, half the crew of that second 
chaloupe piled up together in the scuppers. 

But whether they sat in the bilge or kept to 
the thwarts, at the sight of the twenty-footer 
on the other side of the boom, it may be said 
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“SOMEBODY SEEMS TO HAVE LEFT SOMETHING IN THE WAY.” 


the sixteen-inch chain which bound it to the 
next. There he turned, grasped the staple, and 
let himself straight down into the river. 

He let himself down till only his head was 
above water. But at once, with a shake of 
disappointment, he drew himself as strongly 
up and to the boom again. Running the length 
of the log ahead, he caught the next connecting 
chain; a second time he dropped into the 
current. Staring and dumb, the boys poled the 
twenty-footer after him. 

Again Ninny had obviously failed to find 
what he was seeking. It seemed no less obvi- 
ous, too, that he was trying for the bottom. 

He was trying for it again—this time three 
logs farther down. And there, where the 
river should have been its deepest, it showed 
itself to be little above his waist. He was 
standing on a mid-channel shoal of boulders. 

Once more, too, before the boys could get 
any first conception of what his idea was, he 
had gone under. But now, when he came up, 
it was with a ‘‘hard-head’’ as big as a firkin. 
Heaving it shoulder-high, he slid it to that flat- 
topped boom. Waiting only to get it balanced, 
he dropped down again, in search for a second. 

The four broke into a shout. Half a dozen 
such boulders would sink those two boom- 


logs beside them till their ends were under | 


water, and the connecting chain would no 
longer catch the twenty-footer’s keel. 


But now, high up the wavering moon-path, 


the boys could see the first chaloupe. Almost 
at the same minute, too, her crew made out 





with truth that mere words were of avail 
to them no longer. 

‘I’m afraid,’’ said Jack,—and the four even 
backed up a little for purposes of conversation, 
—‘‘I’m afraid you may have to go in by the 
shanties and portage. Somebody seems to have 
left something in the way.’’ 

Irish Mike was polite to the last. ‘‘Thank 
ye!”? he responded, with unction. ‘‘Thank 
ye! Now that ye call me attintion to it, I do 
seem to see somethin’ lyin’ alongside. If ye’d 
only let us know in time that ye had a flyin’- 
machine, maybe we cud ha’ notified the gover’- 
ment an’ had the obstruction removed. ’’ 

Then the boys bent to the oars, the twenty- 
footer reached forward in a leap, and started 
on her run down-river. 

There is much that could be told of that run 
down-river—of tentless bivouacs beneath the 
banks by night, of storms endured with only 
the overturned twenty-footer for a roof, of long 
conversations upon the part of the four on the 
wonderful forethought they had shown in 
bringing those pilot-biscuits. 

Much could be told of how, for the last three 
days, five persons lived on one small stewed 
poreupine, helped out by dumplings — these 
being the joint product of some scrapings of 
flour and salt still left in the boat and the 
genius of Tools, who therein had his final 
‘*idea.’’ It must be confessed that he had 
often had better ones, and lighter. 

And much could be told of a hunger which 


| grew and whetted itself, and hourly intensified, 
their position by the boom. And with a yell, | 


until, when the four had broken all rowing 


both chaloupes came on at a pace to tear out | records for the distance, and arrived at last 








made. 


home pantries, it became something frightful. 

| But upon one thing only shall a pause be 
Ninny had changed. Whether it was 
the excitement of those last hours in the 
keep, whether it was the sense of comradeship 
and support that had half-unknotted some of 
hose bonds with which three years of suffering 
had trammeled his poor mind, there was now 
undoubtedly the promise that he would again 
| become at least what he had been before he 
| ran away. That memory was daily coming 
| back to him was made poignantly evident to 
| the boys on the eve of their last day’s run, 
| by a growing dread he showed of going any 
farther. He may have been able to form no 
more than a haunting recollection of what 
had driven him from Wantebec. Perhaps he 
would have been ready to believe now that 
he had started that great Mill Bend fire. 

However it was, but for Jack, he would 
have slipped out of camp as they slept under 
the stars on Bass Island, and pushed back to 
the north again. Only the constant reassur- 
ances, the pats and hand-clasps of all four 
kept him with them to the end. But as soon 
as they had him in the big, friendly grip of 
Doctor Gordon, there was no more need to 
worry about him. ‘‘Why,’’ said the doctor, 
‘*it’ll be only a week or two till we’ve made 
him the most valuable citizen in town!’’ 

If you have ever known what it is to acquire 
a real hunger, you will know that the first 
meal, or even the first five or six, can merely 
touch the edge of it. It is something that can 
be worn down only by day after day of unre- 
mitting thought and application. 

In the case of those four Argue-nots, they 
were still eating, with only a pause now and 
then for exercise, when, some two weeks after 
their home-coming, a party arrived from those 
Loggers’ Inlet shanties. It consisted of Irish 
Mike, ‘‘Cash-down,’’ Jombateest, and two 
other Frenchmen, and late that night they all 
gloomily boarded a box car for the West. For 
the big Irishman, at any rate, there was in 
the hearts of the four a kind of sneaking fond- 
ness and regret. They saw him only from 
across the street. He wagged a comprehensive 
hand at them, and feelingly pointed to his 
head: ‘‘I can hang me hat on it annywheres 
yet !’’ Again, be it set down, he was a man 
capable of better things. And, indeed, we 
have some reason for believing that when the 

four were next to have word of him the 
news was of the sort one likes to hear. 

As additional evidence that ‘‘ Boss’’ Hal- 
lewell was again in control, with Uncle 
Billy McLeash’s next trip south there came 
down the Argue-not tent and camp-stove. 
And before the snow flew, the club saw 
them stowed away in big, new private 
lockers of their own. To the club, too, as 
a special gift, went Ninny’s famous bow, 
where it is now the central and chief 
trophy. About the club-room walls four 
other bows have also been suspended. 
Each is surrounded by its blazon of arrows. 

Hanging even higher in affection may also 
be seen the once more repaired and read- 
justed twenty-two. It must be said, how- 
ever, that the logic of that Port Arthur 
experience was against having that small, 
much-suffering weapon touched at all. For 
—and the thought was one to hold—it had 
shown its highest value when it was danger- 
ous only to him who attempted to make use 
of it. 

Considering that that treasure-trove from 
the Great Bear Island mound was so far 
beyond even Booky’s dreams, it was only 
natural and befitting that the boys should go 
with it to Major Maggs and tell him frankly 
that it really belonged to him. It was no 

less natural and befitting that the major, witha 
single magnificent gesture, should wave such 
a thought a thousand miles away. 

But if,—and he meéfle the suggestion only 
to ease their minds, —when they came to arrange 
and set up those pots, axes, arrow-heads, and 
so forth, in their admirable museum, they 
should care to distinguish them by some such 
label, say, as ‘‘ From the Maggs Presentation, ’’ 
he could of course offer no insuperable objection. 

With the judge assisting, the doctor refur- 
nished Ninny’s old shack on Hunter’s Point. 
He gave it as his medical opinion that they 
could do no better than get Ninny back into 
it. There, in all happiness, he may now be 
found. Once more he has his old gum-box 
‘*skeps’’ of bees, and his nets, and traps and 
fish-lines. Probably he will never attain to 
that strength of intellect which we feel to be 
so necessary in this world of guile, but he did 
not possess it when he ran away. 

Nor has Wantebee yet bestowed any medal 
upon Ninny as its most valuable citizen. So, 
like the major, he probably regards himself 
as a ‘‘citizen of the world.’’ His actions are 
certainly those of a man who feels himself 
in debt to all the world. When any of the hap- 
less mill folk across on the Bend need help 
which they cannot possibly pay for, when there 
are movings to be made, or stoves to be put 
up, or drift-logs to be hauled in, to Ninny—or 
Dinny, as he has been rechristened now—do 
they make recourse. And he goes with them 
beamingly, and puts forth all his strength, 
and serves them joyously and with pride. 

THE END. 
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REMBRANDT’'S “THE MILL.” 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
ERE’S hoping that all may become and 
remain quiet along the Rio Grande. 


r is now provided in the State of Washington 
that women voters may be excused from jury 
duty at their own request. Naturally enough, 
the Washington ladies wish to keep their 
‘*privileges’’ as well as to get their ‘‘rights. ’’ 

HENT is making arrangements to cele- 

brate the centenary of the treaty of peace 
which Great Britain and America signed there 
in 1814. The city officials are interested in the 
American project, among other plans proposed, 
to erect a monument in a public square in 
honor of the event. 


OYS who delight in ‘‘Tom Brown’s School 
Days’’ will be interested to know that the 
two boys whose fist-fight was immortalized by 
Mr. Hughes in the combat between ‘‘Slogger’’ 
Williams and Harry East are still living. One, 
the Rev. Bulkeley Owen Jones, chancellor of 
St. Asaph Cathedral, is in his eighty-eighth 
year, the other, the Rev. Augustus Orlebar, is 
slightly younger. os 


HE world movement for peace is having an 
influence even upon the vendettas of Sar- 
dinia. Two ancient families of that island, 
which had been in feud since the middle ages, 
recently met in complete reconciliation, and 
agreed to disarm and live in peace. The heads 
of the families publicly embraced, and were 
blessed and congratulated with great ceremony 
by high officials of church and state. 
NFANTILE paralysis, according to Dr. 
Simon Flexner of the Rockefeller Institute, 
is a germ-disease which attacks the spinal 
marrow and the brain. It is spread by those 
suffering from it, and is communicated to the 
well through the mouth and nose passages. 
He says that the best-known preventive meas- 
ures at present consist in absolute cleanliness 
of the hands and nose and mouth, and prompt 
attention to any cold in the head accompanied 
by running at the nose. 
OMAN’S growing sphere of activity—not 
to mention her increasing stature—has 
resulted in making her feet larger. A leading 
Massachusetts shoe manufacturer says that a 
few years ago the average American woman 
wore a number four shoe; now fives and sixes 
are popular, and many shoes of much larger 
size are worn. The average width used to be 
B, and is now C. Unhappily, for purposes of 
comparison, the old fairy-tale of Cinderella 
neglects to state the size of the famous glass 
slipper. << 


HE gray squirrels in Central Park, New 

York, have so deteriorated, because of in- 
breeding and overeating, that wild squirrels 
from the woods of Vermont are to be imported 
to improve the stock. The analogy to human 
life is striking and amusing—the same old story 
of fresh country blood making its way in the 
city. The park squirrels get so many peanuts 
that they become fat and lazy; yet when the 
superintendent cut off the supply, the pampered 
pets did not know how to pick up a living for 
themselves, and nearly starved. 

RITISH pride is pitted against American 

millions in a contest for the possession of 
Rembrandt’s ‘*The Mill,’? now owned by Lord 
Lansdowne. The owner has received an offer, 
which gossip says is half a million dollars, for 
the painting that one of his ancestors bought 
for less than twenty-five thousand dollars. 
Rather than have it leave England, he has 
agreed to let the National Gallery have it at 
the sum offered, and will subscribe what his 
ancestor paid for it toward the purchase price. 
No serious attempt has been made to raise the 
money. The National Gallery cannot buy 
the picture, and no popular subscription has 
been started. 


IRGINTA, as Senator Lodge remarked in his 

eulogy of the late Senator Daniel, was the 
only state that was maimed by the Civil War. 
The great mother of Presidents, which in the 
early history of the country produced a group 
of statesmen unsurpassed by any similar 
number produced in a similar period by any 
other like area, was divided as a result of the 
great struggle. After more than forty years 
the Supreme Court has finally decided the old 
dispute over the settlement of the original state 
debt by ordering that the obligation be divided 





in proportion to the value of the real and 
personal property of the two states at the time 
of separation, exclusive of the value of the 
slaves. This makes West Virginia liable for 
about seven million dollars of the debt. 


® © 


TRUST. 


I have closed the door on Doubt. 
I will go by what light I can find. 
Irene P. McKeehan. 


® ¢ 


THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 
HE sudden and unexpected ordering last 
month of twenty thousand soldiers to the 
Mexican border, and two naval fleets, one 
to the Gulf and the other to the Pacific Coast 
of Mexico, was at first officially explained as a 
military manceuver for the instruction of the 
senior officers. 

It was and is a manceuver, which was exe- 
cuted with such precision as to satisfy the 
country that both the army and the navy are 
prepared to respond instantly to any demand 
made uponthem. The contrast with conditions 
that prevailed at the outbreak of the war with 
Spain is striking. 

Although it is not customary to take the 
public into the secret of military operations, 
the fact that the troops were supplied with 
ball-cartridges and provisions for four months 
indicated that the movement was more than 
an experiment in mobilization. When this 
was written it had been unofficially admitted 
that the army is to be stretched along the 
international boundary in Texas and southern 
California for the purpose of preventing the 
movement of men or provisions or ammunition 
across the border for the assistance of the 
Mexican revolutionists. But twenty thousand 
soldiers is a large number for that service. 

The revolution, or insurrection, or riot 
Mexico has continued for nearly a year. It is 
acute in two states, and has broken out in more 
or less active form in two-thirds of all the 
states. What the outcome will be no man 
can tell. But it is known that the United States 
government is able to keep order on the frontier, 
to prevent the violation of the neutrality laws, 
and to afford protection to American lives and 
property. 

It was to be expected that sensational and 
untrue warlike explanations of the movement 
would be given with confidence by persons who 
have no peculiar means of knowledge. What- 
ever else the movement may be, however, it is 
certainly not hostile to Mexico; and the last 
thing the people of this country desire is an 
annexation of the southern republic. They 
have troubles enough already. 


UNIVERSITY TROUBLES IN RUSSIA. 
USSIAN university students do not play 
football, nor do they find an outlet for 
their animal spirits in any other form of 
athletics. 

Their chief relaxation, or the relaxation of 
which the rest of the world hears the most, 
is denunciation of the bureaucratic system of 
government under which all Russians live. 
Political agitation is as common among them 
as football agitation in American universities. 
Two-thirds of them are getting their education, 
in part, at the expense of the government, 
but this does not prevent them from denoun- 
cing it. The more they learn of the rest of 
the world, the more are they impressed with 
the lack of freedom in Russia; and with a 
splendid disregard of consequences, they ex- 
press their opinions. 

Political agitation has been so violent for 
several months that the five great universities 
have been closed since the beginning of the 
year. The minister of education has declared 
that he will compel both students and profes- 
sors to confine their attention, within the uni- 
versity walls, to university subjects, and to 
abandon political propaganda. This policy is 
so offensive that the professors have rebelled 
against it, and one hundred and twenty of 
them have either resigned or been removed. 

The agitation must, in the long run, have a 
wholesome effect upon education in Russia. 
The situation there is much better than it was 
fifty years ago. Then the number of students 
in a university was limited by law to three 
hundred. To-day the University of St. Peters- 
burg has more than eight thousand students. 
Its courses of study are subjected to govern- 
ment censorship, it is true, but there is much 
greater freedom than in the old days; and in 
the days to come there will be still greater 
liberty, for what the students dream of now, 
the mature men of the next generation will 
regard as the commonplaces of every-day ex- 


perience. 
® © 


THE CENSUS HABIT. 


N Sunday, April 2d, there was a count 
of the people throughout the vast extent 
of the British Empire. It is the British 

plan to complete the actual enumeration in a 
single day, both in Great Britain and in the 
colonies, where the work is done independ- 
ently, although the compilation and tabulation 
of the result will not be ready for the public 
for many months. The British census of 1901 





showed a population of almost four hundred 
million people. The first census of the empire 
was taken in 1871. 

The United States set the example of a 
decennial cehsus in 1790, and now most coun- 
tries follow this custom. The figures of the 
German census of 1910 were given out a few 
weeks ago, as were those of Switzerland. The 
results of the Austrian census, taken last 
December, are promised for May. Already 
there are estimates of the large gain in popu- 
lation in this country since the census was 
taken a year ago this month. 

The census is an institution of ancient origin, 
but in early days it was mainly a registration 
for purposes of taxation and military service. 
Thus the children of Israel were carefully 
numbered after they left Egypt, and the story 
of the birth of the Saviour involves an account 
of the census methods of the Romans in the 
great empire which they controlled. 

From its nature, the census was extremely 
unpopular in early times. It was so strongly 
opposed no longer ago than 1753 that the British 
Parliament did not venture to authorize a 
census to be taken. The United States census 
of 1790 was the first direct enumeration of 
the whole people of a country, having no 
other object in view than to ascertain the 
number. Since then the census has been made 
the agency for investigations and the collection 
of statistics along many lines. 


* 


TO-MORROW AND YESTERDAY. 


’Tis well for us the future is so bright 
That we may leave the past to endless night. 
Selected. 
*® ¢ 


DEADLY MONOTONY. 

UNT Sophy lives ten miles from a rail- 
road. The hill farm to which she went 
when she was married, thirty years ago, 

slopes up from a beautiful lake, and the west- 
ern horizon is set about with a noble range of 
mountains. But the nearest town is two hours’ 
drive away, with the safe farm horse. 

Aunt Sophy has been spending a fortnight 
in New York with her niece. She has been 
taken to hear good music, to see some great 
pictures, to worship in stately churches, and 
to walk up the famous Fifth Avenue and look 
at the men and women who, to use Aunt 
Sophy’s generous phrase, ‘‘have the advan- 
tages of life in the city.’’ 

Now that Aunt Sophy is at home again, she 
expresses herself vigorously about the two 
ways of living, as exemplified by her niece and 
herself. What she complains of in New York 
life is its monotony. 

‘*It seems to be the same thing right over 
and over again,’’ says Aunt Sophy. ‘‘The 
streets and the shows and the food and the 
talk are all dressed a little different each day ; 
but they are really just the same. Now I’ve 
been watching the sun set behind the mountains 
night after night for thirty years, and there 
have never been two sunsets alike. In New 
York the sun just goes into a heap of smoke 
every night, and that’s the end of it. 

‘“*‘As for the coming of spring, summer, 
autumn and winter, they are as different at 
home, year by year, as the hats of 1911 are 
from the bonnets of 1860. The particular 
shade of pink in the blossoms of the apple-tree 
hasn’t been three times the same in fifteen 
years. It is certainly a comfort to get home, 
where there isn’t so much deadening same- 
ness. I should soon want a change if I lived 
in New York—just as all the New Yorkers 
do.’’ 

So it appears that there is everything in the 
point of view—even when the point of view is 
ten miles from a railroad. 


* © 


THE BIG CITY CHURCH. 


HE difficulties of the small, poor country 
parish are matters of common knowledge, 
frequently discussed. The troubles of the 

great, rich city church have attracted much less 
attention, but although different, they are 
quite as real and serious. 

A city church that is truly great, in the 
sense of being representative of the city, or 
even of a single denomination, has a far more 
fluid and less stable congregation than the 
country or village church: Many of those 
who occupy the pews to-day will be elsewhere 
next Sunday, and their contributions toward 
the support of any church are disproportion- 
ately small. 

One consequence of this is that the great 
city church too frequently becomes ‘‘a rich 
man’s church,’’ in the sense that most of the 
expenses are, and must be, borne by a com- 
paratively few wealthy members. 

That is an undesirable condition in two 
ways. In such a church there must always 
be a lack of that concerted, earnest work which 
comes from an equal sharing by all in the 
expenses as well as in the benefits of the 
church; and on the other hand, a tendency 
to dominate on the part of those who pay the 
bills. Such churches tend to become one-man 
churches, associated with the name of some 
wealthy person whose sincere piety prompts 
him to do far more for the church financially 
than is good either for him or for the church. 

The problem of the right man for the pulpit 





is the most difficult for the great city church 
to solve. If he is a ‘‘popular’’ preacher, in 
the sense of being picturesque or sensational, 
the pews are filled with persons who come out 
of curiosity, once or twice, and are not likely 
to be benefited by the service. If he has not 
the gift of pulpit power, the attendance rapidly 
declines. 

The root of the matter is, of course, per- 
sonality. The really great preacher settles 
the problems of any church. A _ Phillips 
Brooks, a Beecher, a Spurgeon is in himself 
an answer to the questions most likely to arise. 
The field is so great, and so few are fit to till 
it, that it is strange that the eyes of more 
young men in college are not turned toward it. 


® ¢ 


THE RECOMMENDATION. 


“*1T makes me perfectly tired,” said Miss Maple- 
son, in ardent, unconscious slang. 

“What makes you tired?’’ demanded her sister, 
for Miss Mapleson was trying on a hat, and had 
broken off in her tirade to consider an effect. 

“Why,” she replied with vigor, “the way some 
women, nice women, too, Ethel, will let you slave 
and struggle and work like fury to find a good 
tailor or seamstress or laundress, and then come 
and say, ‘How pretty your waist is!’ or ‘Who did 
make your suit?’ or ‘Who does do your laundry?’ 
and always end making you tell them the name 
and all the particulars. Then the next thing you 
know, you and your work are being crowded to 
the wall.” 

“Who is the particular copy-cat this time?” 
demanded Ethel, now thoroughly interested, and 
setting her book aside. 

“Copy-cat!”’ cried Edna Mapleson, excitedly. 
“Make that plural, my child. There are two of 
them: Mrs. Vernon and Bess Lee. I’m lucky there 
aren’t dozens, and just as I’d found a clever, rea- 
sonable dressmaker —” 

“Poor dear, you sound like the harassed pigeon 
in ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ ” her sister said, with a 
sympathetic little chuckle. “Well, what are you 
going to do about it?” 

“Do?” said Miss Mapleson. “I’m just not going 
to recommend her, that’s all. I shall just say, 
‘Oh, she isn’t bad, but she’s slow,’—you know she 
is, Ethel,—‘and I made a lot of this waist myself,’ 
and, Ethel, I did embroider the sleeves. I’m not 
going to be enthusiastic and then find my sewing 
out in the cold, cold-storage-room of a dressma- 
king flat.” 

Ethel looked serious. “But, Edna, the woman 
must live,” she said. “Are you being fair?” 

“© sis, don’t argue,” pleaded Ethel, “but put 
on your hat and come down and help me choose 
those trimmings. Of course she’ll have plenty of 
work without my ruining my own chances.” 

The gate had hardly closed after them when a 


patter of footsteps made them turn round. It was 
Eunice Frantz, the little dressmaker. 
“OQ Miss Mapleson!” she panted. “I want to 


thank you. Mrs. Vernon and Miss Lee have both 
been to me, and I knew you must have sent them. 
You’re always so kind. Why, already you're 
building up quite a little business for me.” 

After she had hurried away again, Edna turned 
to her sister. 

“Do you mind walking down Elm Street?’ she 
asked. 

“Why? It’s longer,” Ethel objected. 

“I know,” answered Miss Mapleson, and her 
mouth quivered ever so little, “but, you see, there 
are at least half a dozen more places where I 
want to recommend Eunice.” 


* & 


HE WAS RESIGNED. 


ENJY Denkle was shiftless—so shiftless that 

if his wife, Sophia, had not been an able and 
industrious woman their little brood of children 
might have come up without even the common 
decencies and comforts of life. But Sophia worked 
hard while the futile Benjy pottered at occasional 
jobs, and lost them, or drifted lazily about the 
sparkling harbor in his ancient dory, or paddied 
across to the mid-river shoal for clams. 

Poor provider as he was, he really did keep his 
family supplied with all the clams they could eat, 
and also, under the vigorous urgings of Sophia, 
reluctantly gathered driftwood and chopped it for 
fuel. 

One day there was a great storm. The Denkles 
lived opposite the sea-wall in the Lower Town, 
and the waves in their fury swept clear across the 
road, smothered the little dwelling in spray, de- 
molished the front fence, and piled the broken 
palings on the porch steps, and finally, just before 
the tide turned, crowned the heap of wreckage 
with the battered fragments of Benjy’s dory. 

As the tempest abated, the little family crowded 
out upon the porch to view the splintered ruins. 
Sophia gazed in mournful silence, the children 
oh’d and ah’d, and Benjy was the first to utter 
his feelings articulately. 

“Well, it don’t look a blessin’, fur a fact,’’ he 
announced, with unwonted decision in his draw!- 
ing tones, “but I ain’t so sure it ain’t one all the 
same. Long’s I could ha’ got over to the flats, I 
s’pose I’d ha’ kep’ on clammin’— year in, year 
out, same old chore, same old flats, same old 
clams! Clams yesterday, clams to-day, clams to- 
morrow; clams, clams, clams, like as ’twas goit’ 
on forever, an’ me sick to death of ’em, and not 
havin’ spunk enough to stop. An’ now, glory be, 
here’s the old dory knocked to flinders, and nary 
another clam do I dig. 

“What’s more, when a thing’s truly providential, 
there ain’t any half-way about it. Jest look at 
the fire-wood, most enough for the hull season, 
piled up ready right by the steps, and all bruk up 
in lovely kindlin’s. 

“You’d oughtn’t to look so down in the mouth, 
Sophia. Can’t you see / ain’trepinin’ any? Like 
it or not, it can’t be helped; and I’ve a notion I 
remember Parson Winters sayin’ from the pulpit 
somethin’ to the effeck that ‘sweet an’ smilin’ 
resignation is peculiarly a feminine virtue.’ Try 
for a smile, Sophia; try for a smile.” 
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ational Income Tax.—The proposed 

income - tax amendment to the national 
Constitution, which was submitted by a reso- 
lution of Congress in July, 1909, has been acted 
on favorably this year by the legislatures of 
19 states. Prior to January 1st of this year, the 
amendment had been ratified by seven legisla- 
tures. Eleven states thus far have rejected it. 
To become operative, the amendment must be 
approved by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the states. This makes necessary favorable 
action in nine more states. The Constitution 
fixes no time limit to legislative action, and 
adverse action by one legislature may be 
reversed by the approval of a later legislature. 

& 


ohibition in Texas.—The Texas Legis- 
P" scare, which adjourned March 18th, voted 
to submit to the people, at a special election 
to be held July 22d, an amendment to the 
constitution, providing for state-wide prohibi- 
tion. Under the local-option system, which 
prevails in Texas, the county being the unit, 
154 of the 246 counties are already ‘‘dry.’’ 

% 


| gerseny Stolypin resigns.—P. A. Stoly- 
pin, the Russian premier and minister of 
the interior, resigned March 20th, and his 
resignation was accepted by the Tsar, who 
appointed V.N. Kokovstoff, minister of finance, 
to succeed him. Premier Stolypin had held 
office since July, 1906, and had conducted the 
affairs of the government through many trying 
situations, incident to the sharp contests be- 
tween the radical and reactionary forces. His 
resignation was caused by the rejection by the 
council of the empire of a bill, which he had 
much at heart, for self-government in the nine 
western provinces. ® 


paces Referendum in England.— 
The proposal to introduce the referendum 
in England, which has been much discussed 
in the press and was one of the questions pre- 
sented in the last campaign, has taken definite 
form in a bill introduced by Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh in the House of Lords. Under this 
bill, any measure passed by the House of 
Commons and rejected by the House of Lords, 
or so amended as to be unacceptable to the 
House of Commons, might, on demand of either 
House, be submitted to a poll of the parliamen- 
tary electors of the United Kingdom. A bill 
passed by both Houses might be submitted in 
like manner, on the petition of not less than 
200 members of the House of Commons. 
a 


x American Explorer murdered. — 
Herbert F. De Cou, a well-known Amer- 
ican archeologist, member of an expedition 
engaged in excavations on the north coast of 
Africa, under the auspices of the Archeological 
Institute of America, was murdered by Arabs 
at Cyrene, Africa, March 11th. 

& 
prone and the Plague.—The plague has 

been so long raging in India that its ravages 

attract comparatively little attention. But the 
frightful mortality from this cause is disclosed 
by the official figures for February, which 
show 88,498 deaths from the plague in that 
single month. The British India office reports 
that the most persistent attempts to check the 
epidemic have failed. 

& 


erman Census.—The official figures of 

the German quinquennial census, taken 
last December, show the population of the 
empire in Europe to be 64,903,423, an increase 
of 4,261,934 since 1905. There are about 850, 000 
more females than males. 

& 

ace in Honduras.—Through the friendly 

offices of Thomas C. Dawson, representing 
the United States, peace has been agreed upon 
between the warring factions in Honduras. 
President Miguel R. Davila and Gen. Manuel 
Bonilla, leader of the revolutionary movement 
against him, have agreed upon Dr. Francisco 
Beltran as provisional president of the republic 
until the regular presidential election is held 
next October. The Honduran Congress has 
accepted the agreement by electing Doctor 
Beltran premier designate, or first vice-presi- 
dent, and complete amnesty has been declared. 
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C= Reciprocity. — The first test 

vote in the Canadian parliament on the 
proposed reciprocity agreement with the United 
States was on a motion, offered by the leader 
of the opposition March 8th, declaring that as 
Congress had failed to carry out the agree- 
ment, and considerable time must elapse before 
action could be taken at the special session, 
the Canadian parliament should not proceed 
with it until the electors shall have had an 
opportunity to pass upon its merits. This 
motion was rejected by a vote of 112 to 70, a 
sovernment majority of 42. Only two Liberal 
members voted with the opposition. 




















tretched by Electricity.—That an elec- 

trie current flowing through a conductor 
stretches it in the direction of the current is a | 
proposition maintained by Mr. Carl Hering, | 
M. E., in the Journal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute. Although the internal force producing 
the stretching does not move the conductor as 
a whole, as an external force would do, yet it 
may produce external movements, says Mr. 
Hering, just as the internal forces in a stretched 
rubber band can produce external motions. 
When the currents become very large, as in 
some electric furnaces, or in short circuits, 
and particularly when the conductor is liquid, 
the results may become quite formidable. 


cs) 


merican Coal.— According to statistics 
collected by the Geological Survey and | 
the Bureau of the Census, the output of coal | 
in the United States during 1909 was 459, 209, 073 | 
short tons, an increase of about 10 per cent. 
over the production of 1908. The figures of | 
1910 are not yet available. The increase men- | 
tioned was entirely in bituminous coal. An-| 
thracite showed a decrease. The total amount | 
of bituminous coal produced in the United | 
States in 1909 was 378,551,024 short tons. | 
Pennsylvania leads in the production of both | 
kinds; West Virginia and Illinois run a close 
race, in the order named, for second place; 
Ohio stands in the fourth place, and Indiana 
in the fifth. 
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| germs Signals.—An English writer 
calls attention to one objection to the use 
of purely automatic danger-signals, which, he 
thinks, no invention can get round, and that 
is the fear that the sole use of such signals 
would render engine-drivers careless. The 
greater the apparent security afforded by the 
signals, the greater the reliance upon them 
would become. ‘‘If a driver feels that he 
cannot run past signals without being auto- | 
matically made aware of the danger, he will | 
cease to look out, and then, some day, comes 
a sudden failure of the mechanism.’’ This 
consideration, the writer declares, is the real 
reason for the lukewarmness of railroad author- 
ities toward the various schemes of automatic 
signaling. 
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ron from Cuba.—Prof. James F. Kemp 

says that along the north shore of Cuba, 
near the sea at its eastern end, in three areas 
which formerly appeared to be simply expanses 
of barren ferruginous soil, recent exploration 
and tests have shown that there exist deposits 
of a very pure iron ore, amounting to 2,000, - 
000,000 or 3,000,000,000 tons. When deprived 
of the large percentage of water which it con- 
tains, this ore will yield from 40 to 45 per cent. 
of iron. Ore from this source has already been 
exported to the United States. 


es the Antarctic.—The German 
Antarctic Expedition, under Lieutenant 
Filchner, will start early this year for Buenos 
Aires, whence it will sail in October for the 
Weddell Sea. ‘There a station will be estab- 
lished as far south as possible on the east 
coast, with equipment for a year’s stay. A 
geologist, a meteorologist, an astronomer, a 
biologist, a cook and a sailor will remain at 
the station, and the other four men of the 
expedition will try to penetrate with . sledges 
as far as they can go in the interior of the 
continent surrounding the south pole. While 
awaiting their return, the ship is to make 
coastal and oceanographical observations in the 
Atlantic. ® 


merican Rainfall.—A vivid picture of the 
amount of rain that falls upon the United 

States in the course of a year is given by Pres. 
C. R. Van Hise. It is equivalent to 10 Missis- 
sippi Rivers flowing constantly. Otherwise 
measured, it equals 30 inches of water for the 
entire area, making a total volume of 152,000, - 
000,000,000 cubic feet. But this is only half 
the amount that would be necessary to main- 
tain the full productivity of the soil of the 
whole country. One-third of this amount 
runs down to the sea in rivers. The problem 
for engineers is to utilize to the utmost the 
supply that nature furnishes. 

® 
Hysrveen for Balloons.—The use of 

balloons for military purposes has called 

attention to the need of a means of resupplying 
hydrogen to the gas-bags during a campaign. 
Among the substances which have been pro- 
posed for this purpose is hydrolith, a hydrate 
of calcium of a slate-gray color, one kilogram 
(about two and one-fifth pounds) of which 
gives, in combination with water, one cubic 
meter (nearly one and one-third cubic yards) 
of hydrogen. This substance has been used 
in the French army, notably in the recent 
Morocco campaign, where an apparatus trans- 
ported on wheels was able to inflate dirigibles 
of the ‘‘Liberté’’ or ‘‘Colonel Rénard’’ type 
in less than four hours. 





| deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
[Ade. 


STAMPS ! CHEAP! 333 Genuine Foreign 

Missionary Stamps, Se. 100 for- 
eign, no two alike, incl. India, Newfoundland, 
etc., only bc. 100 U.S.a ff., searce lot, only 
0c. 1000 fine mixed, 15c. Agts. wtd., 50%. List 
free. I Buy Stamps. LB. DOVER, D-2, St.Louis,Mo. 


Honk! Honk! An Auto Race. 


Send 20c. for Pocket Moving Picture novelty showing 
racing car going 75 miles per hour in Vanderbilt Cup 
race. Greatest invention out. Send to-day; it wen piegee ¥%: 
STANDARD CAL. CO. - OFTUM A, IA. 


Right over! 


Christy Mathewson, Johnny Evers, 
Hans Wagner, Walter Johnson use 



























balls, Gloves and Mitts. 


Goldsmith No. 97 League Ball, first 
m Official league 
ye" ball cuaran- 
teed for 18 innings. 
Each $1.25. 


(3.84 ith 
uaranteed 


Sporting Goods assure perfect goods or a new arti- 

cle free. Ask your dealer to show you these goods. 

FRE Splendid photographs of world-famous 
players, score cards and handsome base- 

ball catalogue for name of your sporting goods 

dealer. Write your name and address plainly. 

P. Goldsmith’s Sons, Dept. F, Cincinnati, O. 











“ This is the kind my papa wears.” 


@ Every discriminating man 
would wear Cooper’s 
“Spring-Needle” 
Knit Underwear if 
he only knew that 
the Cooper patented 
**Spring - Needle”’ 
machine really does 
make possible a won- 
derful fabric whichin 
turn makes Cooper’s 
both Superior to, and 
different from, any 
otherunderwear made. 





There is only 


one genuine Ge 
@ We make the machines that make the goods— 
“the kind with the stretch.” 

@ Send for sample of fabric and attractive booklet 
showing styles and giving prices. 
COOPER MFG. COMPANY, 
Bennington, Vt. 


Manufacturers of the famous ‘‘Gauzrib" Spring-Needle 
bric for Women's wear. Tell your wife. 


ASK US TO SHOW YOU HOW 
to save one-half to two-thirds 
of your Coal Bills 


If you contemplate building a new home 
or remodeling your old one, write TODAY 
and ask us to show you how you can easily 
reduce your coal bills from 50% to 6673%. 
It won’t be hard for us to do, because thou- 
sands have already proved by actual test that 


pecx-W ILLIAMSON 
PECK- 
Warm Air Furnaces--Hot Water or Steam Boilers 
—do all that we claim and more. The Underfeed burns 
cheapest slack coal; it consumes smoke; it is best for 
health; it soon pays for itself and keeps on saving for you. 
C. J. Rupert, Conneautville, Pa., has had an 
UNDERFEED furnace three winters. He writes: 
“I heated my ten-room house in 1909-10 with ten 
tons of slack coal at a total cost of $15.00.” 
Underfeed Furnace Booklet with many testimonials 
or our Special Catalog of Steam and Water Boilers — 
both FREE, Heating plans of our Engineering Corps 
are FREE, Fill in and return Coupon below today. 


THE 381 W. Fifth St., 

Peck- WILLIAMSON CO. *2),Mihictr 8 
I would like to know more about how to cut down the 

cost of my coal bills from 50% to 6644%. Send me—FREE 


Furnace Booklet. (indicate by x Book- 
Boiler Booklet let you desire) 


Name — 


Address 





























Our new cap seal- 
ing bottle makes the 
use of this famous ad- 
hesive a very simple 


matter. 

A slight twist and 

the cap is off or on 

—no wasting — no 

TIS Waid evaporation—the last 

SL) pe py wae drop is as good as 
—— the first. 





Sold also in pin sealing tubes, the 
price of each 10c. 
Library slips with every bottle and tube. 


and endorse the GOLDSMITH Base- 


This shows they are the right kind. 














Copyright, 1911, by National Cloak & Suit ¢ 


These Two Books 


Are Yours Free 


One is the complete “NATIONAL” 
Style Book—224 pages of the new 
fashions for Women, Misses and 


Children. 


The other is the “NATIONAL’S” 
Twenty-third Anniversary Sale 
Booklet —64 pages of the new 
Summer styles offered at Special 
Anniversary Prices. 


The ‘‘NATIONAL’’ is Twenty-three 
Years Old. For twenty-three years 
we have been gathering and designing 
the new styles and placing them within 
the reach of every woman in America 
at ‘‘NATIONAL’’ prices. 

So great has been the appreciation 
of the American women—so loyal and 
continuous their patronage—that they 
have brought the ‘‘NATIONAL’’ to be 
the Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Estab- 
lishment in the World. 

So this Twenty-third Anniversary 
Sale Booklet, which we have reserved 
for you, is a sort of birthday booklet, 
an anniversary gathering of the very 
newest and best summer styles, with 
prices made specially low for the 
occasion. 

One copy of this book is yours, 
free, waiting only for you to fill in 
and return the coupon below. 


**NATIONAL”’ 
Apparel at 
" NATIONAL’ , 


Prices : 





Waists, 
98c to $8.98 
Lingerie 
Dresses, 


Summer 
5 ts and 
apes, 
508 to 
15.98 
Muslin 


Underwear, 
25 to $5.98 


1.49 to 
5.98 


Linen Suits 
and 


Dresses, 
3.98 to 
16.98 

Millinery, 
1.98 to 
14.98 

Made-to- 

Measure 

Tailored 


Suits, 
$15 to $40 


The coupon below isa sort of ‘‘claim-check" 
for your “NATIONAL” Anniversary Sale Book- 
let—the most beautiful and interesting show- 
ing of the absolutely new things worn this 
very month in Paris and New York. So asa 
matter of interest in the new styles, of advan- 
tage in the prices quoted, fill in and return 
your coupon for your Booklet—NOW. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


The “NATIONAL” prepays eggvemage and 
postage to all parts of the world. 

You may return, at our expense, any 
“NATIONAL” Garment not satisfactory to 
you, and we will refund your money. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
219 West 24th Street, New York City 














Cut out and return this Coupon 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
219 West 24th Street, New York City 


Please send me my copy of the *“‘ NATIONAL 'S” Twenty-third 
Anniversary Sale Booklet 


Name eecesece 
Address 

Have you a copy of the complete “NATIONAL” Style Book 
—the one with the Lorna Doone Picture on the cover? 
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OW that spring is in the land, 
Now that April wakes the wood, 
I would take my scrip in hand, 
Roving with old Solitude. 


I would leave the haunts of men, 
All the rabble of the mart; 

I would be a child again, 
Close upon my Mother’s heart. 


Being kin to every star 
In the wonderful spring nights, 
I would journey forth afar, 
Drinking in long-lost delights. 


For the world was made for me, 

I who love her music so; 
I was meant for Arcady, 

Where the April tides sing low. 
I would lie upon the breast 

Of my Mother all day long— 
She who eases my unrest 

With her musical low song. 
She it is who calls me forth 

When the springtime winds begin, 
That in faring south or north 

I can cease to think of sin; 


Yes, and even when the rain 
Of sweet April falls on me, 
I can hear a loved refrain 
In the welcome minstrelsy ; 


Glad because I am without, 
Following my vagrant will, 

Putting all my care to rout 
When I feel the first new thrill. 


Mother! I would forth with you, 

I would take your outstretched hand ; 
Let us fare amid the dew 

Now that spring is in the land. 
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THE PEDLER’S WINDOW. 


T was a long time 
| ago, some centu- 

ries, in fact, that a 
pedler, with his pack 
and dog, sought shel- 
ter from the rain, at 
the close of a summer 
day, in an angle of 
St. Mary’s Church, 
Lambeth, England. 

**Come in out of 
the rain,’’ said the hospitable curate. ‘Stay 





for vespers, and I will talk with you.” The |; 


invitation was as thankfully accepted as it had 
been kindly given. 

. **How are you getting on?’’ asked the min- 
ister, when the service was over. 

‘*Not at all well. I am having a hard time 
of it, and am about ready to give up.’’ 

‘*Well, but do you ask God to help you in 
your business ?’” 

When the *‘ outdoor merchant’’ answered 
‘*No,’’ the minister said, ‘‘Try doing that and 
see what it will accomplish for you. Each 
morning, before you start out, ask God’s bless- 
ing on your work. ’’ 

Years afterward the same pedler returned to 
St. Mary’s to thank the curate for having so 
hospitably entertained him, and even more, for 
the good advice with which he had sent him 
on his way. He had followed the advice, and 
had been successful; and as an expression of 
his gratitude for what had been done for him, 
he gave to the church a parcel-of land, not far 
away and on the same shore of the Thames, 
accompanying the gift with the condition that 
there should be placed in the church a window 
of stained glass representing a pedler with his 
pack and dog. 

The ‘‘Pedler’s Acre,’’? now a closely built 
part of the city of London, is still owned by 
the church, to which it yields a handsome 
annual revenue; and the token of the pedler’s 
devout thankfulness for his prosperity, the 
quaint portrait of pedler and dog, still glows 
in colored glass above the south aisle of old St. 
Mary’s Church. 

& & 


FOR WOMEN’S NEEDS. 

T would be interesting to ascertain by some 

occult spiritual ballot how many men, 

although not themselves attending church on 
Sundays, desire that'Their wives and daughters 
should go. John may say flippantly, ‘‘Mary 
and the girls look after the religion for the 
family.’’ Yet he associates the Christian 
habit of mind and the practise of Christian 
worship with the virtues he best loves to recall 
in connection with his mother. He knows that 
the courage and tenderness and steadiness of 
his mother had their roots deep in her religious 
convictions. He really wants his daughters to 
develop those virtues. So he provides a pew 
in church for them, although he may occupy it 
seldom enough himself. 

Not long ago New England was shocked by 
a heart-rending murder and suicide, committed 
by a woman whose husband lay dead in the 





house, after a painful, lingering illness. She 
killed her only child and herself because she 
could not endure life alone. 

One is not surprised to learn that the woman 
was an ardent reader of romances, and that she 
had little interest in religion. 

Christianity is the teacher to whom the 
shaken soul may turn in the crises of life. 
Imagination, philosophy, reason, are all of less 
account in the moment of grief and loss. Re- 
ligion speaks a quiet, decisive word. It com- 
mands endurance. It restrains passion. Even 
if it cannot explain the mystery of pain, it 
points to the ineffable sacrifice on Calvary. It 
inspires when it cannot console. 


* © 


SHERGOLD’S SHEEP. 


NE of the most interesting stories of the 
O many concerning sheep-stealing given in 

Mr. W. H. Hudson’s recent book, “A Shep- 
herd’s Life,” is that of a South Wiltshire farm- 
laborer, named Shergold. The man was out of 
work, having been discharged from the farm at 
the end of the harvest. It was an exceptionally 
cold season; there was no food and no fuel in the 
house, and he had a wife and several small chil- 
dren to keep. 


One evening in late December a drover arrived 
at Chitterne, one of the lonely isolated villages on 
Salisbury Piain, with a flock of sheep which he 
was driving to Tilshead, several miles away. He 
was anxious to get to Tilshead that night, and 
wanted a man to > im. 

aera was on the spot, and undertook to go 
with him for the sum of fourpence. They set out 
when it was getting dark. e sheep were put on 
the road, the drover went before the flock, and 
Shergold followed at the tail. 

It was a cold, cloudy night, threatening snow, 
and so dark that Shergold could hardly distin- 

uish the dim forms of even the hindmost sheep. 
§ and by the temptation to steal one assailed 
him. How easy—he was a big, powerful man—it 
would be for him to do it! 

With his tremendous strength he could kill and 
hide a sheep very quickly without makin — 
sound to alarm the drover, who was still far ahead. 
He thought of what a sheep would be to him and 
to his hungry ones at home, until the temptation 
was too strong. Suddenly he lifted his big, heavy 
stick and brought it down with such force on the 
head of a sheep as to drop the animal, with its 
skull crushed, dead as a stone. 

Hastily y ening it up, he ran a few yards away 
and placed it among he furze-bushes, intending 
to e it home on his way back, and then re- 
turned to the flock. 

bps | arrived at Tilshead in the small hours. 
and after receiving his fourpence Shergold started 
for home, walking rapidly and then running to be 
in time; but when he got back to where the sheep 
was lying the dawn was coming, and he knew that 
before he could get to Chitterne with that heavy 
burden on his back people would be getting up in 
the village and he would be seen. 

The only thing to do was to hide the sheep and 
return for it on the following night. He concealed 
it in a small hollow, covered it with a mass of 
dead bracken and herbage, and left it. 

That afternoon the long-threatening snow began 
to fall, and as snow was on the ground he dared 
not Re to recover the sheep, since his footprints 
would betray him. But the snow fell all night, 
and what must his footings have been when he 
looked at it still falling in the morning and knew 
that he could have gone for the sheep with safety, 
— all traces would have been quickly obliter- 
a 

The weather continued bitterly cold, and during 
those hun: days even that-poor comfort of sleep- 
g or dozing away the time was denied him, for 
the danger of discovery was ever present in his 
mind—for sheep-stealing was a capital off t 
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than thirty-five years ago I lent a man down South 
some money—not a very big sum. I told him that 
whenever I should need it I would let him know, 
and he could pay me the money. I need some 
money now, so I shall let him know, and I would 
like to have Ph pa transact the business for me.” 
“*My good friend,” replied the banker, “‘you have 
no claim on that po You can’t hold that man 
to that loan. You say it has been thirty-five years 
since you lent it to him? The statute of limita- 
tions run against that loan years and years 


ago. 

“Sir,” replied the Southerner, “the man to whom 
I lent that money is a gentleman. The statute of 
limitations never runs against a gentleman.” 

So the banker sent for the money, and within a 
reasonable time thereafter the money came. 
There was a courtly gentleman at the other end 
of the transaction also. 
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N fragrant ways, fern-spread and dim, 
All ceiled in blue, 

With misty curtains floating down, 

Lace-edged with dew, 
Where tattling torrents fill and brim 

And chatter to all winds that blow,— 
Starred broideries on Spring’s fresh gown,— 

The wild flowers grow. 


Close cradled in a drowsy bed 
Of softest green 
From tender little dreams of day 
And shade and sheen, 
If waking with a sudden dread 
Where stealthy moonlight shadows creep, 
Lulled back to dreams by night-bird’s lay 
The wild flowers sleep. 





When Dawn walks down the green-walled 
glades 
With silent feet 
And from his mate the skyward lark 
With full note sweet 
Upwings as all night’s purple fades 
And brooding stars their farewell take,— 
Eyes half-adream with the sweet dark,— 
The wild flowers wake. 


Perchance no pleasured eye e’er saw 
Their fairness grown; 

Their fate may be to live and bloom 
And die alone, 

By chance crushed out ’neath passing paw 
Of some night-beast. If sad winds sigh, 

Their breath is sweet with fragrant doom, 
When wild flowers die! 


* © 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


CHINESE was boarding a street-car, when 
A the bottom dropped out of the paper bag 
he was carrying, and a half-peck of sweet 
potatoes spilled on the pavement. He stopped 
hastily to recover them. But the car was full of 
impatient people; the conductor glanced once at 
the unfortunate man, curled his lip, and jerked 
the bell-rope. The car moved on. The Chinese 
gazed after it, evidently surprised, and much mor- 
tified. Perhaps he had been in as great a hurry 
as any one aboard. 


But he did not have long to nurse his trouble. 
Close behind him sounded the “honk” of an auto- 








was his first crime, and he loved his own life and 
his wife and his children, crying to him for food. 

The food for them was lying there on the down, 
close by, and he could not get it. Roast mutton, 
boiled mutton—mutton in a dozen delicious forms 
—the thought of it was as distressing, as madden- 
ing, as that of the peril he was in! 

was a full fortnight before the wished-for 

thaw came. Then with fear and trembling Sher- 
= went for his sheep, only to find that it had 

en pulled to pieces and the flesh devoured by 
dogs and foxes. 

® & 


WHEN SHERMAN WAITED. 


EN. William Tecumseh Sherman fought 
(5 hard when he fought, but he was no swash 

buckler. No man ever had greater rever- 
ence for sacred things, as is shown in this story, 
told on the authority of an army surgeon in his 
campaign before Atlanta. The Confederates oc- 
cupied a position on the line of march of the 
advancing Union forces. Details from the Twenty- 
second Massachusetts and Eleventh Indiana regi- 
ments were sent to cut an opening through the 
thick trees to the summit of a hill commanding 
the Confederate entrenchments, and the cannon 
were laboriously dragged up the slope to the 
position at the top. 


It was a sultry day in August. The men swel- 
tered in the heat. But the task was finished by 
night, and General Sherman had said to his officers, 
“We will open fire in the morning.” 

The next day the guns were manned, minor ar- 
rangements were made, and officers stood waiting 
till all was in readiness to begin the hail of shells. 
With the general stood “Fighting Joe” Hooker 
General omas, “The Rock of Chickamauga,”! 
General Brannon, and others of his staff. The 
gunners prangee the lanyards, waiting for the 
word. All rose instinctively on tiptoe lessen 
the jar of the concussion. 

Then came, clear and sweet, over the quiet 
morning air, the sound of a church-bell. Another 
and another lent its soft music, full of forceful 
suggestion that it was Sunday. 

th his left index-finger pointing to the sky, 
General Sherman removed his hat. Turning % 
his staff, he said, “Gentlemen, we will not open 
fire to-day.” With murmurs of amazement, the 
men filed down the slope. 

This was the time when “Old Tecums,” as he 
was called,—he who once declared that war is hell, 
—clamped the lid down tight. 


* © 


BUSINESS BETWEEN GENTLEMEN. 


HE age of chivalry has not wholly passed 
when such occurrences are possible as that 
referred to in a recent Kansas City Journal. 

The story was told to the newspaper man by a 
Kansas banker, who vouched for its truth. 


One day an old Southerner walked into the 
banker’s office. The Southerner was a typical 
— of the old school—suave, courteous to 

e point of punctiliousness, and honorable to a 
degree of martyrdom. 

“What can I do for you?” asked the banker. 

“Well,” replied the Southerner, “somewhat more 








To escape being run down, he leaped to 
the car-track, and from there another rushing car 
forced him to leap again, to the far side of the 
street. When he dashed back to the scene of 
disaster, he saw that the automobile wheel had 
run over a large part of his vegetables, crushing 
some and scattering the rest. The machine was 
a block away, not having slackened its speed in 
the slightest. The occupant was laughing over 
his shoulder. The Chinaman’s eyes snapped, and 
he said something, evidently not comp! mentary, 
in his native tongue. 

The street was all a-bustle with cars, carriages 
and pedestrians, but among them there was not 
one to help the poor Chinese. They either laughed 
at him or blamed him for bee FE their way, and 
thought they were considerate if they swerved to 
avoid striking him. 

At last, es a lull in the traffic, he tried to 
scrape together his possessions; but as he laid the 
bag on the ground, a fast of wind caught it and 
sent it skimming down the street. He grabbed for 
it frantically, but the wagons were again crowdin 
close, and bewildered and angry, he shuffled bac 
to stand over his threatened property. 

At this crisis a rescuer appeared. His coat was 
ragged, his crumpled cap askew over one ear. 
His face was that of a eee and friendless 
man who has to live on nothin 

He pulled his hands from his pockets, stepped 
off the curb, and dodging through the swarming 
traffic, caught the bag and carried it back to the 
owner of it. 

He spread out the bag on the pavement, and 
held it while the other swiftly gathered the pota- 
toes. Then, his errand done, he started away at 
a brisk walk. The Chinese was still scowling and 
muttering to himself, and did not recognize the 
service by word or nod. 

But the friendless-looking man had not gone a 
block when he heard a panting and the patter of 
slippered feet behind him. It was the yellow man. 
He waddied awkwardly with his burden, but his 
face radiated smiles of -will. 

“T’ank you velly much!” he gasped. 
like others. You good ’Melican.” 


*® ¢ 


HAMILTON’S COURTSHIP. 
cor Hamilton married Elizabeth, 





“You not 


second daughter of General Schuyler. Ina 

life of his distinguished grandfather, Allan 
McLane Hamilton gives many details of the court- 
ship. Extracts from a letter written by Hamilton 
to Elizabeth’s sister, Angelica Church, show his 
vein of playfulness, as well as the style of literary 
banter then much in vogue both in England and 
among the more cultivated in America. 


I venture to tell you, in confidence, that by 
some odd contrivance or other your sister has 
found out the secret of interesting me in every- 
ing that concerns her; and though I have not 
the 2 of a personal acquaintance with 
you, I have had the good fortune to see several 
— pictures of your person and mind which 

ve inspired me with a more than common par- 
tiality for both. 

I have already confessed the influence your 
sister has gained over me—yet notwithstandin 
this, I have some things of a very serious an 
heinous nature to lay to her charge. 


She is most unmercifully handsome, and so per- | ¥ 


verse that she has none of those pretty affecta- 
tions which are the prerogatives of beauty. In 








short, she is so strange a creature that she pos- 
sesses all the beauties, virtues and graces of her 
sex, without any of those amiable defects which, 
from their general prevalence, are esteemed by 
connoisseurs necessary shades in the character of 
a fine woman. 

The most determined adversaries of Hymen 
can find in her no pas for their hostility, and 
there are several of my friends, philosophers who 
railed at love as a weakness, men of the world 
who laughed at it, whom she has presumptuously 
compelled to surrender at discretion. 

I can the better assert the truth of this, as I 
am myself of the number. 

These are a few speci of t ischief an 
enormities she has committed the little time she 
has made her appearance among us. I should 
never have done, were I to give you a catalogue of 
the whole—the hearts she has vanquished, the 
heads she has turned, the philosophers she has 
unmade, or of all the standards she has fixed to 
the great prejudice of the general service of the 
female world. 

It is essential to the safety of the state and to 
the a of the army, that one of twothings 
take place—either that she be immediately re- 
moved from our neighborhood, or that some other 
nymph qualified to maintain an equal sway come 





nto it. 

By dividing her empire it will be weakened, 
and she will be much less dangerous when she 
has a rival to dispute the prize with her. 

I solicit your aid. 


* © 


SHOWING HIS PACES. 


N that delightful record of social customs in the 
| eighteenth century, “The Merry Past,” Mr. 

Ralph H. Neville makes a good jest of the 
extreme formality of the times. Lord Lyttleton 
was once much piqued by the remarks of a certain 
old lady, well known for her strong predilection 
for beauty and athletic form in her footmen, and 
in consequence fixed upon the following method 
of making her ridiculous: 


A friend of his had an Irish servant of remark- 
ably fine apegaenee, with a great fund of native 
humor. This man Lord Lyttleton borrowed, and 
instructed to apply to the old lady, who, as was 
known advertised for a footman. Her lady- 
ship either was, or affected to be, troubled b 
the most delicate and irritable nerves, which 
— not endure the slightest disturbance or 
noise. 

The new servant, Reatoomety dressed and 
well powdered, presented himself at the lady’s 
door, and his errand being announced, he was 
soon ushered into her saloon. 

My lady was alone, and after asking the youn 
man a variety of questions, the answers to which 
seemed to be satisfactory, she told him she liked 
his appearance much, as he s but she wished 
to see him walk, to know whether he did that 
gracefully, a main point with her. 

The man walked up and down the room, the old 
lady’s eyes following him sone. and in evident 
admiration of his six feet of height and his fine 


re. 
e was next ordered to turn this way, then that 
way, then to e his bow, then to carry a fan 
and book; last of all, to walk the length of the 
room again. 
Having walked the last time, the man made a 
profound bow and said, “Your ladyship has ex- 
amined some but not all of my accomplishments, 
which are all equally excellent. You have seen 
me walk, now you shall see me trot.” : 

With that he trotted up and down the room with 
his utmost vigor, until the glasses, china, chairs 
and everything else danced. 

Then stopping a moment, the rascal said, ““Now, 
my lady, you have seen me trot, I’ll next show you 
how I ean gallop.” 

This he also performed with his utmost energy, 
= running down-stairs, bolted out of the hall 

oor. 
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A RIDE WITH GENERAL LEE. 


URING his last years at Lexington, Virginia, 
D although General Lee was a world-famous 

commander and the dignified president of a 
college, the children of the little town were his 
greatest friends, and found no cause to stand in 
awe of their loving and sympathetic companion. 
His son, in his “Recollections,” tells a story which 
illustrates perfectly the terms of intimacy and 
comradeship which existed between General Lee 
and the little folks. 


One afternoon two little girls, the daughters of 
two of his professors, were riding on a gentle old 
horse up and down one of the back streets of the 
town, fearing to fe far from home. The general, 
starting out on his afternoon ride, came up with 
them, and knowing them well, said gaily, “Come 
wet me, little girls, and I will show you a beau- 

u e 


Only too delighted, they consented to go. He 
took them out beyond the fair-grounds, from which 
point there is one of the grandest stretches of 
mountain scenery in the world. 

One of the little maidens had her face tied up, 
as she was just recovering from the mumps. He 
pretended that he was much alarmed lest his horse 
should catch them from her, and kept saying: 

“T hope you won’t Five Traveller the mumps!” 

hat shall do if Traveller gets the 
mumps?” 

An hour later the party was seen returning, the 
two little girls in sunbonnets on the old sleepy 
horse, and General Lee by their side on Traveller, 
who was steppin very eee: as if in scorn of 
his lowly companion. father took the children 
to their homes, hel them to dismount, took a 
kiss from each, and waving a parting salute, rode 
away 

& 


SURE TO BE MISSED. 


T= most successful book that was published 
by William Harrison Ainsworth during his 
first year of business, says Mr. S. M. Ellis in 
his biography of the English author and publisher, 
was a cook-book. It was “The French Cook,’ by 
Louis Eustache Ude, “the Gil Blas of the kitchen.” 


This unique study of the culinary art brought in 
a handsome sum to the astute young publisher 
who had purchased the copyright, and the book 
was in the hands of every gourmet in London. 

Ude had been chef of Louis XVI; of Madame 
Letizia Bonaparte, and then of the Earl of Sef- 
ton, at a salary of three hundred guineas a year. 
At another time he presided over the culinary 
department _of the Crockfords; but his favorite 
master was Frederick, Duke of York. When the 
— gormand died, his bereaved chef pathetic- 
ally ejaculated : . 

“Ah, mon pauvre duc, how much you will miss 
me, wherever you are gone to!” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Maul, tease—Maltese. 11. Con, quest—con- 
quest. 111. Taw, dry—tawdry (derived from fair 
of St. Audrey). rv. Plum, bay, gin, e, us—plum- 
bagineous. v. Duck, king—ducking. 
. In(terior), no(ne), va(cation), (ac) tion—inno- 
ation. 


3. Venus, Apollo, Leander, Thisbe, Isis, Echo, 
Endymion. 
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WHEN THE FOX PLAYED 
“APRIL FOOL.” 
BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 

“There’s lots of money to be made 
By those who know just how to trade,” 
The sly fox said to Mr. Bunny. 

“Vil tell you how to make some money. 
The geese who lay the golden eggs 
Are always wetting feet and legs. 

Go buy a lot of rubber boots, 
And get a little horn that toots; 





HOW THEY CAME BACK. 
BY E..H. THOMAS. 


life, and did not know what a joke was. He was just 

the soberest, prosiest old horse that ever dragged one foot 
after the other. He never could be coaxed to go faster than 
a walk, and when he met the cars or a farm-engine he crawled 
past as slowly as he could, and hung down his head, as if he 
were thinking about something ever so far away. That was 
the reason that mother let Robby and Bess drive him all by 
themselves. She knew they were always safe with old Jack. 

So on the first day of April Jack stood before the door, 
harnessed to the children’s little cart. He seemed to be sound 
asleep, although I do not see how he could have slept while 
Robby and Bess were laughing so. 

‘‘O mother, it will be such good fun!’’ giggled Bess. 

‘*You see,’’ explained Robby, ‘‘we’ve got a great big cake- 
box, and we’re going to tell Dolly and Joe that we’ve brought 
them a cake. Then when they open the box they’ll just find 
a cake of soap !’’ 

‘‘Mayn’t we just play a little tiny-teeny trick on grandma ?’’ 
asked Bess. 

‘Oh, no indeed !’’ said mother. 

‘‘But this is a nice trick,’’ said Robby. ‘*You know that 
flower she likes? ‘You call it narcissus, and she calls it butter- 
and-eggs. Well, we want to fill a whole basket 


Oi Jack looked as if he had never played a trick in his 
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Load up a push-cart. Toot, and call, 
‘Rubbers for geese!’ I’m sure they all 
Will be quite glad to come and buy.” 

The sly fox smiled and winked an eye. 
He told his wife that night how funny 
A joke he’d played on Mr. Bunny. 












$B,” Qague 
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““No money for his pains he’ll get, 
For geese just love to keep all wet!” 
Well, Brother Bunny bought his store, 
And went off tooting by the shore. 
The geese came crowding up to see 
What this odd pedler’s wares might be. 








April-fool the children or whether he was only homesick for 
his nice stall in the barn. But at any rate, while Rob and 
Bess were giggling and pulling their things from under the 
seat, Jack began to slowly turn round. 

‘‘Whoa! Whoa! Whoa!’’ shouted Robby, standing up in 
the seat. 

**Oh, please to whoa!’’ screamed Bess, looking down at the 
reins. 

But Jack would not mind them. He knew that the reins 
had fallen down and were dragging underfoot, so he was sure 
that the children could not stop him. 

Dolly and Joe, and grandma, too, came running out to see 
what was the matter. They all cried ‘‘Whoa!’’ in concert, 
but Jack made believe that he did not hear. 

He turned carefully out through the gate and walked slowly 
up the road. 

“I’m going to jump out and get the lines,’’ said Robby, 
bravely. 

‘*No, no!’’? gasped Bess, hanging on to his arm. ‘‘You’ll 
break your collar-bone—then you can never wear a collar! 
Better catch them with the whip.’’ 

Robby held down the whip as if he were fishing, and tried 
to reach the reins; but never was any fish harder to catch. 

Mr. Zebedee Lamb was carrying his grist to the mill. The 
children saw him coming, and called out for help. 

‘“*O Mr. Zebedee Lamb! Stop us! Jack’s running away!’’ 





The sly fox watched, prepared to scoff, 
Concealed by bushes not far off. 

Soon, very much to his surprise, 

He saw those geese before his eyes 

Buy boots and boots! When they were done 
The cart was cleared of every one! 

As Bunny homeward pushed his cart, 
The fox called out, “Say, by what art 
Have you contrived to do so well?” 

And Bunny answered, “Truth to tell, 

| said to them, ‘These boots won’t let 
The water in or out. The wet 

Will stay inside each boot, and so 

You’ll have your pond where’er you go. 
When you go strolling on the sand 

You won’t be bothered with dry land.’ 
Each filled his boots up to the top, 

And marched with happy slippety- slop!” 


But Mr. Zebedee Lamb was so amused to see how slowly 
Jack ran away that he only leaned back on his bags and 
laughed as if he never would stop. 

So Jack jogged leisurely all the way home. He did not 
pay the least attention to Robby’s shouts and whoas till he 
reached the front door. Then he stopped. 

‘‘O mother,’’ cried Bess, ‘‘there wasn’t anybody fooled but 
just us!’’ 


——™ i a 


OBED’S DOOR- BELL. 
BY B. E. H. 


BED, the cat, discovered his door-bell himself. To 
O) others it looked like a common grape-vine branch grow- 

ing across the window, but when Obed first cast his 
great green eyes upon it, he saw in it other possibilities, and 
he soon proved that he was right and other people wrong, for 
in response to a pull from his strong paw, the vine flew back 
against the pane with a ringing sound. 

Then Ted also recognized it as a door-bell, and soon even 
slower-witted people came to see it rightly, and to admit Obed 
whenever he used it. 

This was in early summer, and when, late that fall, papa 
was pruning the vines,—it was very strange; he certainly had 

answered Obed’s bell often enough,—he found 





with them, and when grandma finds what kind 
of butter and eggs we’ve brought her, won’t 
she be s’prised !”’ 

‘Oh, well, you may do that,’’ said mother. 

Bess picked a basketful of the pretty yellow 
flowers, and covered them over with a big white 
napkin, to ‘‘look buttery,’’ she said. They 
stowed the basket and cake-box under the seat. 
Then they jumped into the cart, and Robby 
took the reins. 

‘Get up, Jack!?’ he shouted. ‘‘Get up!’? 

‘*Please get up!’ coaxed Bess. 

After a good deal of persuading old Jack 
seemed to wake up. He shook his fat sides, 
and slowly put out one foot. Then he slowly 
put out another, and walked leisurely down 
the road. At last they turned in at grandma’s 
gate. Dolly and Joe were looking out of the 
window. 

Robby and Bess waited a minute to sober 
down before they went into the house. They 
put their hands over their mouths, but that 
did not help much, for their eyes laughed all 
the same. 

Now nobody knows whether Jack meant to 





WHEN THE NEW 
DOLL COMES. 






himself, after a cut of the sharp pruning-knife, 
standing with Obed’s door-bell in his hand and 
the dread thought, ‘‘What will Ted say?’’ in 
his mind. 

He quickly ran to the garden-house, and 
fixed a piece of wire where the vine had been, 
and then waited as anxiously as Ted the return 
of Obed, in some doubt as to how he would 
look upon the change. 

Soon Obed came trotting up the walk, gave 
a bound to the window-sill, reached out his 
paw in an abstracted manner, then, catching 
sight of the wire, stopped with his black paw 
in mid-air and a dazed look on his face. 

He drew back, and seemed to ask, ‘‘What 
has happened to my bell?’’ He put forth his 
paw several times. At last, as if desperate, 
he rose, and with a look which said plainly: 

**One must have a door-bell. I will take my 
life in my paw and try the thing.’’ 

A strong, nervous pull of the wire, with no 
result save a clear ring as it struck the pane 
and his speedy admittance by delighted Ted, 
reassured Obed, and reconciled him for all 
time to his new door-bell. 




















Questions about the contents of this =) 
department will be gladly answered. | 
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“THE GLORY OF A HOUSE.” 


ITHOUT hospitality there can be 
no real home. But true hospital- 
ity does not mean teas and recep- 
tions and dinners. It means, rather, 
the housewife’s achievement in 
saving from the daily food and 

room and home joy a portion for the guest, 

casual or invited. 

The home that itself consumes its whole 
store of these is in danger of impoverishment 
through some unexpected emergency. The 
home that tries to supply them too lavishly is 
in danger of bankruptcy in the very things 
that, both materially and spiritually, are most 
essential. 

No home can express hospitality by opening 
merely its doors to visitors; it must open its 
heart as well, and it must open its heart first. 
Moreover, the habit of entertaining on a grand 
scale very soon stifles the spirit of hospitality. 
Hospitality is so fine a thing that it cannot 
coexist with strained and expensive entertain- 
ing—entertaining that is cheap, for all that it 
is expensive, because it can be bought for 
money. 
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EASTER TABLE DECORATIONS. 
HERE are many appropriate forms in 
e which cakes and candies may be prepared 
for an Easter party. Any one of them is 
pretty sure to surprise and delight the children 
of the family. 


For some days before Easter all the 
used in cooking should be ‘‘blown.’’ he 
empty shells should be an washed in 

warm water and dried, filled with little can- 
dies, and one of the ame closed — . 
small wafer. Such candy 
amusing place-cards for a children’s a 
when decorated and inscribed with the names 
of the small guests (Fig. 1). 

= be stood upright y 
a —_ them to a square of 

board to which a bit of 
ae ie been fastened. 

Small vases for violets or 
arbutus may be made from 
egg-shells cut in half and 
mounted on three or four 
wooden feet, attached to the 

. shell with sealing- wax. If 
the Easter festivities take 
place at night, part of the 
illumination may be ——_ 
by small egg-shell lamps (Fig. 
2). A half-shell is supported 

upon three other bits of shell 
and partly filled with a little 
sand, in which is set a diminutive candle. 

As the center of attraction on the table at an 
Easter party for children, a frosted cake 
decorated with the simple rabbit and Easter- 
egg design shown in Fig. 3 will be very 
effective. 

The cake should have a plain, smooth 
chocolate frosting, and the pattern should 
first be drawn upon paper in the — size— 


an easy matter if you use a oe 

The pa rpatiern is then placed on the 
cake and the design pricked through upon the 
frosting with a stout needle. With the aid of 
a small funnel, or a paper bag in which a tiny 
hole has been punctured a 
fine stream of confectioner’s 
sugar is poured into the punc- 
tured lines, bringing them 
out in clear contrast ~ are 
the dark-brown frosti 

In Germany man 
tables are cwsideel is od 
»lete without ‘‘ostrich Shag 

lens’ eggs, hard-boiled, orm 
the centers of these produc- 
tions. The eggs are plunged 
into a doughnut batter, and 
then fried in boiling lard. 
This process is re 
several times, until the egg assumes large 
proportions and a rich golden-yellow color. 

A still more elaborate decoration for the 
German Easter table is the ‘‘stork’s nest.’’ 
This is made from a batter com: of four 
and one-half ounces of sugar, four and one- 
half ounces of flour, one tie, and the yolk of 
another, one-half cup of milk — a few drops 
of vanilla extract. This is kneaded 
well, rolled out thin, a eut into long, 
narrow strips, which are shaped into the 
ear of a nest and fried in butter until a light 

own. 

The nest is filled with colored eggs, and is 
served as a pudding with vanilla sauce, 
or two and a portion of the nest being passed 
to each small guest. While hens’ eggs will 
answer, duck or eggs are en oe used, on 
account of their size. 

A fair-sized hole is made at the larger end 
of the egg, and the contents are removed b 
the aid of a _ small 
skewer. The shells are 


FIG. | 





day or two. inside 
of each shell is brushed 
with olive-oil by means 
of & small brush at- 
tached to a knitting- 
needle, and the egg 1s 
then filled with a mix- 
ture of almond cream, 
made of seven ounces of 
pounded almonds, seven ounces of powdered 
sugar, a pint of cream, the whites of two eggs, 
and a little gelatin. The almond cream is 
divided into four parts: one part white, a 
second colored rose, with two or three dro’ 
of fruit sirup, a third yellow, with yo 
and a fourth brown, with chocolate. e eggs 
are placed upright in corn-meal or flour. When 
they are cool, the shells are carefully removed 
the molded contents are pineed in the 
brown nest. In Germany, where such objects 





FiG. 3 


are more easily obtainable than in this country, 





If desired, the place, 





a stuffed stork is often to be found standing 
beside the nest. 

Another confection is made by — the 
following mixture upon a moderate fire: One- 
oe und of powdered sugar, = 

of citron, cut fine, and six teaspoonfuls 
He water. After cooking for ten minutes, add 
one-half pound of chocolate and one- 
half pound of gr Pour the mix- 
ture in empty egg-shells, place them in egg-cups 
to cool, and then remove the shells. 


almonds. 


THE EASTER AZALEA. 


N too many households the Easter azalea is 
thrown away when it has finished flowering. 
It is so easily kept from one year to another, 

and it has so many satisfying qualities, that it 
is well worth the trouble of saving. The main 
thing is to keep it ina 
window where it will 
receive abundant light 
each day. 


Pick off the blossoms 
as they fade. New 


after the flowers drop; 
a ym frequent y 
then. 
Should any of these 
new growths be 
stronger than others, 
= out the tips to 
eep them all about 
the same length. Do 
not let the soil become dry at any time; over- 
watering must also be avoided, for the azalea, is 
very sensitive to either extreme. Turn the plant 
round every day or two, so that the growth 
will be alike on all sides. 

When all r of frosts has passed, bury 
the plant in or coal ashes, a. 4 
within an inch r of the top of the 
place for it that is shaded from 
the heat of the day. 

Early in the fail put the plant in a cool 
where it will get an abundance of light 
and air, but still be protected from frosts. Late 
in September, or — in October, put it away 
for two or three months to rest, preferably in 
the cellar, near a window. In this position, 
water it just enough to keep the soil damp— 
once or twice a week, maybe less, according to 
= ee. j : oi 

n December or January, 
whether the plant is an early ax * 
bring it to the living-room window and 
= will have the pleasure of ing the 
wer-buds = an tinh eae 

ing wi unnecessary 
but : te oie years repotting should be end 
——" 9 | after the flowering period has 
the shift should bet to a pot only 
one size larger, at the most. 





e sun oiuring 
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OLD-FASHIONED VEGETABLE DYES. 


HE dye-kettle played an important part 

. in our great-grandmothers’ housekeeping. 

To the use of home-brewed dyes was due 

half the usefulness and beauty of the old hand- 
woven carpets and drawn-in rugs. 


The following colors have stood the test of 
time. The directions for making and using 
them were copied from a book of receipts over 


a hundred Pott ears old. 

Drab.—Peel the bark from willow until you 
have a quart of the bark. Boil for one-half 
hour in two quarts of water, then add a piece 
of alum half the size of an Wash the 
material to be col and while wet put it 
into the hot dye. Boil for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Turn often, and be sure to keep the 
material covered with the dye. 

oe alum in — _ im 
ounces for ev pound o! goods 
Add to the pe’ one-half pound of madder 

Put in the material and boil it for half 
an hour. Take it out and allow it to air, then 
boil for one-half hour more. 

Yellow. —Boil the material to be dyed in 
water to which has been added one quart of 
the outside skin of onions and one ounce of 
alum. Continue boiling until the desired color 
is obtained. — 

Green. —Boil the goods in water containing 
equal parts of the bark of hickory and yellow 
oak with the bark until the desired color is 


obtained. 
Indigo.—Tie two ounces of indigo in a 1 

— ag i it into a earthen 

pees and add — until the dish ‘s 
f full. Wet the 


e yarn 0 to be di 
and while still wet, a into e jar and 
it to remain all night. then fer oor- 


until the desired color is 


q of rock-moss in 
— uarts of water, to which has been added 
f ounce of alum. Peach leaves boiled 
in the tame way may also be used to color 
materials brown, or bark may be peeled from 
a butternut-tree and used as a dye. 
Black.— Boil logwood ane tor os rh hour. >» 
two quarts of dye add a handful 
Put in the material to be dyed While we, ond 
boil until black. 
® © 


HANDLING PETS. 
WNERS of small animal pets, birds and 
poultry often frighten these creatures by 
their roughness when picking them up, 


and cause them discomfort and even injury | bod 


through ignorance of the proper ways to handle 
them. 


A mother cat is often seen carrying ~ 4 ~ A 

tens from one place to another by y grasping 
her mouth the loose skin at the k of the 
kitten’s neck; but it does not follow that a 
grown-up cat may properly be lifted by grasp- 
ing it at the same place, as is commonly done. 
n the contrary, a veterinarian asserts that 


growths will start soon. 
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this is a cruel method, and is nothing less than 
torture to the helpless animal, unless its body | almost 
is supported by the other hand at the same 
time. The weight of the grown cat is vastly 
more in proportion to the strength of its skin 
than is of a small kitten. 

Another common mistake is that the proper 
way to lift rabbits is by the ears. Noone would 
think of lifting a long-eared dachshund, which 
weighs less than many Belgian hares, by the 
ears; a dog would 
doubtless make very 
audible objections; 
yet because the 
rabbit can make no 
outery at such treat- 
ment, nearly every 
one considers its ears 





Unlike small 

rabbits and hares 
— be grasped by 0. 6 

the loose skin at the 


back of the neck, just as one lifts a kitten. The 

a however, should also be supported 

with the other hand. If the animal 

is to be carried any distance, it should be held 

_ = arm against the body, while its = 

ped me Se by ~ ee (Fig. 

ing it down, do not by the 

bm s. but continue to ae, its sheng t is not 

uncommon to see rabbits with drovping ears, 

usually a sign that they have been mishandled. 

In some cases the ears never recover their 
former erectness. 

Guinea-pigs and cavies have neither iy 
tail, long legs, nor other appendages by whic! 
they may be grasped conveniently. These small 
living balls should 
be taken up yt - 4 
cing 
over their backs. 
Avoid squeezin 
“them, and hol 
, them gently in the 
palm of the hand. 

Cage - eds. like 
eanaries, finches 


and parrots, may 
be t with the 
hand when they are 

FIG. 2 confined in a small 

i into which the 

arm may be easily inserted. In aviaries, how- 
ever, a small net, like that used for butterfly- 
hunting, is necessary.. When the bird has 
alighted upon a convenient perch, the sy 
thrown over it quickly with the t hand. 
ag ew Fe yay so that 
its head protrudes yee + * and and 
index-finger of the left hand (F' 

In this way the bird ma; £3 e held "eenty and 
yet so lightly that its : ing is not interfered 
with. Pariets shoal d be handled with gloves, 
as their sharp fee are apt to leave unpleas- 
ant souvenirs upon the bare hands. 





Poultry and water-fowl should never be | pond. 


seized by the legs or necks. Although these 
methods do not always result disastrously, 
they should not be 


Soo teuntty Ute the 
ere y wi e 
os of the bird, 


at a time, moreover, 
when it is usually 
much frightened and 
fatigued after a long 
chase. A better way 
is to drop some grain 
or corn in front of the 
_, . i while it > 


the snail net over its 
head. Once caught, : 
it should be held by FIG. 8 
the wings close to 
its body (Fig. 3). In this way poultry and 
water-fowl may be held without risk of harm. 
Pigeons and doves may also be caught with 
the ae net, but should be handled carefully 
as their f ers are easily loosened. The bi 
is held in one hand, thumb and palm covering 
the wings and tail, while the fingers grasp the 
legs (Fig. 4). The pigeon, thus held, is unable 
to move or to injure itself by fluttering and 
struggling. 
easant-raising is comparatively new in the 
U hited States, but is increasing. So much 
interest is felt that the De ment of Agri- 
culture has recently issued a Farmers’ Bulletin 
describing the 
"ey ~methods of caring 
wa for these handsome 





The greatest cau- 
tion must be used 
in handling ia 
ants. Their bones 
oe are fragile and 

—< are easily broken 
or dislocated, and their —— pl e and 
w | long sweeping tails are easily damaged. Pheas- 
ants are very shy and frequently ungovernable, 
so that they can be captured only | alt — 4 
This should be at least a foot an f wide, 
fairly deep, and fitted with a long handle. 

It is important to catch the bird with the 
first sweep of the net after you have entered 
the cage. If it eseaj ~~ 4 wil] be in an 
uproar at once, the birds will fly about in con- 
fusion, often dashi ing 
themselves agai 
the wires of the cage, 
at great risk to their 

lumage and even to 
heir lives. 

f the capture has 
been successful and 
the pheasant is safely 

led in the net, 
both wings should be 
= with the left 
close to the 

, just as a hen 
is handled. If the 
bird is to be carried 





hold te bird close to 
one’s body. Pheas- 
ants should never be 
seized by the tail; it 
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All letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Family Page. 











increases their fright, and the tail-feathers are 

almost certain to be pulled out al her. 
The same advice applies also to peacocks and 
other ornamental fowl. 


* © 


A PLUMB - LEVEL. 


CONTRIBUTOR who wished to lay a 
A sidewalk and who had no spirit-level, 

made what he calls a plumb-level. It 
proved to be such a useful instrument that he 
has written a description of it. 


It is important that the plumb-level should 
be made of straight-grained lumber that will 
Min the | warp or twist. The piece marked 


wi thick, 
— the level sho 
pi = 


The two diagonal pieces, B B, were about 
four feet long, and were securely ‘‘halved’’ to 
the base- . A short piece, %o, held them 
together firmly at the top. 

At the center of C a —_ nail was driven 
about half-way in, and from it was suspended, 


any convenient 
piece was 














by a slender but strong cord, the plumb-bob, 


Almost any small weight will do for this , 


urpose. The face of C, from the nail ease 
vas slightly beveled, so ag 3 the line woul 
swing clear. The cross-bar, D, was placed six 
inches above the base- el oad and parallel to it. 
There are several ways in which the level 
may be adjusted. By using a carpenter’s 
square, with 4 as a oe you may nny 
perpendicular line from nail, and mark the 
oo a line crosses D. Or if you 
ve a place known to be level, the plumb-level 
may be set on and the point at which the 
line crosses D mar 


Another way is to set the plumb-level on 
blocks, one at each end. Mark the point at 
which the plumb-line crosses D. C ends, 
and again mark the point where the plumb- 
line crosses 

If the low end of 7 is raised until the 

—— swings exactly half-way between 

aS will be level. 

these wpe fe pty Nn! age 
ment over ‘canal a aeee lll water, in 
such a way that each end of A is the same 
distance ve the water. This may be done 
by laying the level either across a tank or on 
two stakes driven in the shallow water of a 
When you are sure that the base-board 
is level, mark the point at which the plumb- 
3 de of, 

you have requiring a grade of, say. 
one-fourth of an inch to the foot, raise one end 
of the twelve-foot straight edge, A, three inches 

— than the other, and mark the point 

ere the plumb-line crosses D. 

By following the principle involved in this 

lumb-level, other levels may be made to suit 

ifferent kinds of work. A light one made of 
laths will often be found usef 

A more elaborate level may “be made with 
a cross-bar that will show the ned cent. of any 
grade. This is done by resting the level on two 
supports exactly one hundred inches apart, 
two nails driven into a fence or side of a build- 
ing, for example. From these nails draw ver- 
tical lines mark them off in inches. 

While the level rests on one nail, the other 
end should be raised one inch at a time, mark- 
ing the points on D, and the points at which 
the plumb-line crosses D should be marked for 
each inch of change in the elevation. Each 
inch of elevation in one h inches means 
one per cent. of grade. 

Instead of being a simple cross-bar, D may 
be made in the shape of an arc; or it may 
have a piece of thin iron fastened on it and 
notches filed in that. 


* © 


CIRCULAR AND GORED SKIRTS. 


ROM a one-piece circular skirt draft, gored 

and plaited skirts of all kinds may be 

modeled—five-, seven- and nine-gored; 
also four- and six-gored. In turn, from the 
gored drafts plaited skirts may be cut. 


The drafts given below have been adapted 
from the French models used in the domestic 
art department of one of the large colleges. 
The materials required for drafting are a few 
“the sheets of Manila paper and @ yardstick. 
measurements must be taken carefully 
ree otherwise the draft cannot be 
expected to fit. It is always wise to take 
measurements twice, in order to avoid possible 
mistakes. First pin a tape measure or narrow 
tape round the waist, to give a perfect line, 
and measure down from this waist line. 

The following table shows what measure- 
ments to take and how to take them. The 
results in inches, at the right, are those of an 
average figure, and are given simply by way 
of illustration : 

I. Round the waist (standing a figure) 
take tight measurement, 2314 inches. 

II. Round the hips, at the fullest part 
(usually about eight inches below the waist), 
take tight measurement; place a pin at this 
point—40 inches. 

III. Length of the front, from waist to floor, 
38% inches. Length of the side, from waist to 
floor, 40% inches (over fullest part of hip). 
Length of the back, from waist to floor, 41 
_ 

Dart; measure from pin-mark of the 
hip line straight up to the belt. a. Right hip, 
8 inches; b. ft hip, 8 inches. 

mperequentiy one hip is higher than the other. 

ifference in the length of the skirt is 
always above the hip line. 

V. Width of skirt ao bottom, 2% yards. 

There is diversity of opinion as to the proper 





fulness of a dress skirt at the bottom—fashion 
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r and eighth-inch squared paper, each 
poo i. - an inch. After the draft 
has been made on squared oy with all 
measurements marked definitely, it is a simple 





matter to transfer the diagram, full scale, to 
the large sheet of drafting-paper. 

Circular Skirt Draft.— Fig. 1.) 
indefinite lines forming a right angle; mark 
the horizontal line 1, the vertical line 2, and 
the angle A. 


Draw two 


From A on line 1 measure out one-half of | at the 


the hip measure; mark B. 

From A on line 2 measure down one-tenth 
of one-half the width of the bottom of the 
skirt; mark C. 

Draw CD —_ to the length of AB, and 
BD equal to AC. 

Measure back from B, on the line AB, one- 
ine one-half of the bottom of the skirt; 
mark E. 

Opposite E, on the line CD, mark a point F. 

Bisect mark a point G. 


CF 
a from &, measure the difference between | fro 
the 


ront and the side lengths; mark a point H. 
— two curved lines, join C and HH and 


From C, down on line 2, measure the length 
of the front of the skirt; mark a point I. 

Draw a broken line from C to Biseet it, 
and from the middle point draw a line down, 
at right angles to it, the length of the side 
over the fullest hip; mark a point J. - 

From I, through = draw — a tentative 
curved line, measuring one- the width 
at the bottom of the skirt; mark a point K. 

From E toward the point K, draw a line the 
length of the back measure. This may neces- 
sitate a slight readjustment of the tentative 
curve I J K to make the lines meet at K. 

As before the difference in the length 
of the skirt is always above the hip line. 

On the dotted waist line, measure from H 
the length of dart; mark the point L. 

Find the difference between the length of 
the front and the length of the side of the 
skirt; deduct this from the dart measure; 
down from the point C measure the remainder ; 
mark a new point M. 

Find the difference between the length of 


back and length of side; add this difference to | aj 


the dart measure; down from the point E on 
EK measure the sum of the two, and mark a 
new point N. 
_ Connect M and L, and L and N for the hip 
line—making a slightly curved broken line. 

To take out the fulness at the waist, 


tt 


HHH 


HHH 


+ 


| 





FIG. 2 


measure the waist line of the draft. The dif- 

ference between it and the actual measurement 

is the fulness which should be taken out of the 

circular draft, graduated from the dart line w 

3 ae line—one-half of it from each si 
skirt. 

If an inverted plait is preferred to a habit 
back, add three to four ae at the waist 
line and twice as much at bottom. 

Always avoid a line too much on the bias at 
the center of the back. 

The fold of the goods is usually at the center 
of the front of the circular skirt. With plaid 
or diagonal goods, however, a ent bias is 
often placed at the center of the front, with 
the plaids matchi bly. 

Seven-Gored Skirt.—(Fig. 2.) Take the same 
measurements for a gored skirt as for a circular 
er use . 4 hey — _ The work simply 
cular draft e point, N, in the cir- 
; The general proportions for the width of the 
gores are as follows: the front gore at the 
waist should measure one-fifth of one-half of 
the waist; the front gore at the bottom should 
measure two and a half times the top; the side 
gores, roughly speaking, should measure at 
the bottom four times the top. 

_ For the front gore, measure from C, on the 
curved waist line, one-fifth of one-half of the 
Waist; make a mark. Opposite this, on 
the broken line, mark a point P. From I 
measure in two and a half times the top meas- 
a: mark Q. Connect P and Q. . 

i or the three side gores, divide the broken 
ine P H E into three equal parts; mark the 





inner points Rand S. Draw broken line from 

to K; divide it into three equal parts; mark 

inner points T and U. Connect R and T 

S and U—ending at the bottom of the curved 
line I J K. 

To take out extra fulness at the waist, slope 
th at the top from hip line to waist 
line—reducing the waist measure of the draft 
to the exact waist measure of the person—by 
proj ionate reduction from each . To 
ind this proper proportion, take the actual 
waist measure from the draft waist measure, 
and divide the difference among the gores. 
Most of the fulness is taken from the hip 
equally; and on the other seams from the 
front side more than from the back. Thus: 


parts ; divide the broken 
ual ; connect the 


ropor- 
tions for the width of the gores are as follows: 
the front at the waist should measure one- 
quarter of one-half of the waist ; the front gore 
at the bottom should 

times the top. 

For the side gores: divide the broken line 
P HE into two equal parts; divide the broken 
line Q K into three equal parts. Connect the 
top division point with the back division point 
bottom, thus allowing two-thirds of the 
fulness at the bottom to remain in the side 
gore. Remove the fulness at the waist. 

Six-Gored Skirt. —Add three-quarters inch 
to the front gore; leave side gores as they are; 
subtract uarters inch from the back gore 
at the front side. This back gore is cut ona 
fold of the goods, as is the front gore. Use 
slot seams at the side gores. Remove the ful- 
ness at the waist, as indicated in the seven- 


draft. 
Four-Gored Skirt.—Add one inch to the 
mt gore; leave the two side w~ as they 
are, using them as one gore, with dart at the 
center where the two gores meet; subtract 
one inch the back gore. Both front and 
back gores must be cut on the fold of ; 
Remove the fulness at the waist, as i 
in the seven-gored skirt. 

Plaited Skirts.—In eleven-gored skirts the 

laits should be two inches wide atthe bottom. 

‘o the front gore add the width of plait and 
seam at the side; to the other gores add the 
width of plait and seam on both sides of each 
gore, except the back gore, to which add only 
on the sti t edge. In seven- and nine-gored 
skirts the plaits should be two and a half 

With “a tract oe heel trace-the patterns off 

a ing-w! “the 1) 
on another paper, —e the gores for iden- 
tification as follows: front gores, once on the 
bias ; side-front, once on the straight or 
front and twice on the bias edge; side- 
back gore, twice on the straight or front edge 
and three times on the bias ; back gore. 
three times on the straight or front edge and 
four times on the bias edge. 

The front of each gore is always cut on the 
straight of the goods; this makes the back edge 
lways come on the bias. A straight and a 
bias seam thus always come together, giving 
better lines and preventing sagging. 

For the seams, allow three-quarters of an 
inch on the sides and one-quarter inch at the 
= ; hem at the bottom. 


measure two and a half 


‘ou desire a skirt of short walking length, 

inches from the floor, nothing n be 
added, as a two and three-quarter-inch hem is 
usually sufficient. The width of the hem is 
determined by the height of the person; wide 
for tall persons, narrow for short. 

If there is no a. down’’ to the goods, 
fold the two cut together ; place the pat- 
tern with the straight on the sel x 

Baste the gores of the skirt with the ight 
edge of the gore on the table and the bias on 

Begi to pin at the top at ht 


top. n 
angles to the seam; put the pins six inches 
er. 


inches wi whi 
i ; turn under 

top of the placket. Find center of the 

Brey. Cage AS me been y Pin 


afl 
He 


Hi 
; 
£2 

S 
j 
ES 
e 
i 


TWO MORE OLD ENGLISH RECEIPTS. 


SASSAFRAS MEAD, an old English aeeeee. 
—To two quarts of boiling water, add gradually 
three and a half pounds of the best brown sugar, 
one and a half pints of molasses, and one-quarter 
pound of tartaric acid. Stir well, and when cool 
strain into a large jug or pan, and mix in one- 
— ounce of essence of sassafras. Transfer 
the sirup to bottles, cork tightly and keep in a 
cool place. Have on hand a box containing car- 
bonate of soda to use with the mead. To prepare 
a gees for drinking, pour a little of the mead into 
a tumbler, fill the glass three-fourths full of cold 
water, then stir in a small quantity of soda till the 
mead foams to the top of the glass. 


BANBURY CAKES.—These little cakes are 
chiefly met with in the region of ae Cross” 
of Mother Goose fame, near Oxford. Beat half 
a — of butter toacream. Take half a pound 
of lemon- and orange-peel cut up fine, one pound 
of currants, one-half ounce of cinnamon, and two 
and a half ounces of allspice. Mix all thoroughly, 
and keep in a jar for use. Make arich pie crust, 
roll it out thin, and cut it into rounds or squares 
as large as a saucer. Spread the mince on one 
round, cover it with another, flatten with the hand, 
and moisten the ote with white of eRe to make 
them adhere. Brush the cakes over with white of 
eggs, sprinkle them with sugar, and bake for 

teen minutes. 





: divide the broken line | 











The Business Man’s 


Ideal Lunch 


Brain workers know that a hearty lunch lessens one’s 


powers, For a couple of hours one is not at his best. 

And we all know why. The blood is drawn to the 
stomach to supply digestive fluid. One’s energy is con- 
sumed in digestion. 

The ideal solution is Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, served 
in a bowl of milk. Here are whole-grain foods with all the 
food granules literally blasted to pieces. By no other process 
are cereal foods made even half so digestible. 

And men like them. For months we conducted a lunch 
room in the heart of New York City to find out men’s tastes 
in cereals. With all the ready-cooked cereals to choose from, 
four out of five chose Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 


Between-Meal Foods 
Bedtime Foods 


For the same reason Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are 
ideal for children. Not only at mealtime but between meals. 
One can eat at any hour foods which don’t tax the stomach. 

And children delight in them. The grains are like nuts 
—-so much like nuts that countless children use them in 
candy making. 

Many able physicians, when the stomach needs rest, are 
advising Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. When ease of 
digestion is of any importance, the best possible foods are 
these crisp, puffed grains. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


These foods are prepared by Prof. Anderson’s process, by 
which all the food granules are exploded by steam. The raw 
grains are sealed up in great steel guns. Then the guns are 
revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. Thus 
the moisture in the grain is turned to steam and brought to 
tremendous pressure. 

Suddenly the guns are unsealed and the steam explodes. 
The grains are puffed to eight times normal size—made four 
times as porous as bread. Every food granule is blasted to 
pieces, so the digestive juices can instantly act. Yet the 
coats of the grain are unbroken. 

The result is these delicious, digestible grains—porous, 
crisp, nut-like and brown. 


Serving With Fruit 
One capital way to serve these puffed grains is to mix them with sliced 
bananas or berries. The blended flavors make an enticing dish. 
The common way is to serve with cream or milk, like any breakfast 
cereal. Or serve them in milk, like crackers or bread. People are now 
eating 18,000,000 dishes a month. Isn’t it your turn to begin? 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 


Except 
in 





Extreme 


West 





(t17) 
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Questions about the contents of this 
| department will be gladly answered. 

















THE PASSENGER - PIGEON. 


VERY boy in the United States and 
E Canada, east of the Rocky Mountains, 

will want to join in the effort to find and 
save the passenger-pigeon. 

Thirty-two years ago this bird, one of the 
most renowned in American story, filled our 
skies in millions—a living wonder of the 
New World. To-day 
can any one find even 
asingle nesting? For 
more than a year this 
question has been 
asked in vain, al- 
though backed by a 
reward of $1,000 to 
the one who first re- 
ported a pigeon nest- 
ing. If this splendid 
species is gone, it will 
be the saddest case 


FIG. 38. 





FIG. |. 


| FIG. 2. 
Fi 


g.1. The mourning-dove is the bird most likely to 





be confused with the pessonnen-eigese. The picture 
shows a mourning-dove’s nest and two eggs; with egg 
of passenger-pigeon inserted for comparison. A num- 
ber of authorities hold that the pigeon lays normally 
but asingle eggtoacluteh. The size of the eggs of the 
pigeon and mourning-dove furnishes one of the best 
means of distinguishing the nests. The pigeon’s egg is 
about one and one-half inches in length, while t of 
the mourning-dove is but little over one inch long. 
The eggs in the picture are exactly h size. ’ 
g.2. Passenger-pigeon (£ctopistes _migratorius). 

Length sixteen inches; back blue-gray; breast_ruddy. 

Fig.3. Mourning-dove (Zenaidura macrura). Length 
twelve inches; brownish above, with black spot on side 
of neck—the best single mark by which to distinguish 
the two birds. 

(Thotographs by courtesy of the American Museum 
of Natural History.) 


of wanton extermination in the history of 
America. Until a year ago all hope of saving 
the pigeons had been abandoned, and rewards 
were offered for freshly killed specimens, to 
prove that the species was still alive. At the 
meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
in December, 1909, it was proposed to organize 
a last effort to save the pigeons, and instead of 
asking for dead birds, to call for discovery and 
notification of undisturbed nestings. 

Museums and collectors, under the lead of 
Mr. Rothschild, the well-known English natu- 
ralist, agreed to stop all traffic in eggs or skins 
or living specimens of the passenger-pigeon. 
Over $4,000 has been pl as re or to 
meet expenses of the investigation. 

Since considerable sums are in question, we 
quote from the official announcement as pub- 
lished for the coming season. 


Col. Anthony R. Kuser ($300) and Mr. John E. 
Thayer ($700) will pay a reward of one thousand 
dollars ($1,000) for first information, exclusive and 
confidential, of location of a —s pair or colony 
of passenger-pigeons anywhere in North America; 


when duly confirmed, and if found by confirming |. 


party with both 
undisturbed. 

For first nesting discovered thereafter in the 
tollowing states: 


parent birds and eggs or young 


John Burroughs, New York . $100 
. B. F. Kinney, Massachusetts . . > 100 
Anonymous, Massachusetts, for 2d find 5 100 
Allan B. Miller, for first nesting found in 
Worcester County, Massachusetts 3 20 
Edward Avis, Connecticut. 100 
H. 8S. Hathaway, Rhode Island 100 
Worthington Society, New Jerse 100 


y Bankes 
John Dryden Kuser, for 2d nesting found in 
New Jersey SS ee eee eae 10 
Henry W. Shoemaker, yeomerivenia, $200 
) ° ° 


(adds $25 if nest is protec 225 
W. B. Mershon, Michigan ® 100 
R. W. Mathews, Mirmesota . 100 
Ruthven Deane, Illinois . ° 50 


John E. Thayer, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Ontario, Wisconsin, $100 each 
J. L. Childs, for ist three nestings d scovered 
in North America, not entitled to any of 
the above rewards, $200 each . ° - 600 

To insure intelligence and good faith, informants 
of nestings are advised to agree to forfeit at least 
$5 in case they have failed to identify the birds 
correctly. This is only fair, since the amount will 
cover but a small part of the costs occasioned by a 
false report. The money will be immediately 
returned if the birds are found to be 
pigeons (Ectopistes ye my igee In the case of 
nesting pigeons, with time to consult locai libra- 
ries, experts and museums, there can be no excuse 
for sending in false reports. Disregard all nests 
on the ground. The wild pigeon always nests in 
trees. 

Priority of claim will be decided by time of re- 
ceipt at post or telegraph office. Awards will be 
equally divided if two or more letters or messages 
bear record of same date and hour. Nestings 
within one mile of one another will be counted as 
one colony. 

All rewards not claimed by October 31, 1911, 
will be withdrawn. As soon as a pigeon nesting 
is surely identified, write the undersigned, who 
will arrange for confirming party and for payment 
of the reward. Signed, C. F. Hodge, 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


Buy bird books, or use your libraries, ask 
a local Audubon Society, or best of all, 
orm an Audubon Society if ro have no local 
branch, and get together and plan the search 
of your a. Ask your grandfathers and 
grandmothers to tell you all about how they 
used to see the pigeons. Write to Doctor Hodge 
—_ when you find a nesting. 

he only reason the codperation of boys and 
girls in the far West is not asked is because all 
experts agree that the passenger-pigeon has 


ssenger- 
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not been seen in the Rocky Mountain or Pacific 
my for many years; and there are so many 
ot! 
an 


endless amount of useless correspondence. 
R. . ——_ is directed oe y to — 
the free wild passe -pigeon. oO one wan 
killed or captive birds. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STAMP ISSUE. 

T is a good plan—whether you are a stamp- 

collector or not—to form the habit of looking 

carefully at every stamp you get at the post- 
office before using it, and at every one that 
comes on a letter or package before throwing 
it away or destroying it. Many a stamp, 
apparently common, but with some peculiarity 
that makes it of value, goes unnoticed into the 
waste-basket. 

A recent case furnishes. an illustration of the 
way in which such stamps escape detection, 

of the importance of keeping a sharp look- 

out for them all the time. 


Almost all collectors the varieties of 
per on which a stamp is printed as no less 
irable to collect, in most i than the 


varieties of water-marks used to guard against 
counterfeiting. 

The present method in this country of pro- 
ducing the oy oy of a sheet # R goo 
stamps uires the dampening 0! e pa 
before the inked plate is pressed on it. Usually 
when the dries it shrinks, and the per- 
forating-machines puncture the sheet irregu- 
larly, cutting into a stamp on one side and 
leaving a large margin on the other. pis 

The Bureau of Engravi and Printing, 
having had a good deal of trouble in perforating 
the stamps of the current issue, decided to 
experiment with a new kind of —made 
of thirty-five per cent. rags and sixty-five per 
cent. pu'p—which, it was believed, would not 
shrink as much as the paper in use. 

In June, 1909, the lower denominations of 
the set—from the one cent to the fifteen cents 
inclusive, and in addition, the Lincoln two 
cents—were printed on this paper, It had 
a bluish tinge, and when h to the = 
showed a in coarseness of texture. ut 
at a glance the difference in appearance between 
the new stamps and those printed on the old 
pape was hardly noticeable. 

f the in one cent, the Washington 
two cents and the Lincoln two cents a 
uantity was struck off, and consequently these 
stamps are fairly plentiful ; but of the others 
there was only a limited number. Acco! 
to a ee figures, there were four th 
each of the three cents, purple; eight cents, 
olive; ten cents, yellow; and thirteen cents, 
sea-green. f the four cents, brown, forty- 


cents, orange, fifty-two hundred. One hundred 
of each denomination were retained by the 
government; the rest were mixed with the 
stock for distribution to postmasters. 

ot long afterward a New York stamp 
dealer came into possession of two sheets, of 
one hundred each, of the ten-cent a. 
These were sold within twenty-four hours for 
one dollar apiece. Since then the same dealer 
has —- another smaller supply, which 
pa da isposed of for seven dollars and a half 
apiece. 

The orange ink of the-six-cent stamp on the 
blued paper formed a contrast which was more 
noticeable than in any of the others. For this 
reason, probably, the number of sixes that 
have come to light has been greater. Eleven 
hundred appeared in Chicago. They have 
been sold to collectors at prices ranging from 
two to three dollars and a half each. nl 
few of the three cent, purple, on the er 
hand, have been fo and these have brought 
seven dollars and a half apiece. 

The five-cent stamp, being itself blue, is a 
difficult one for the amateur to ize. 
Specimens of the common white pulp paper 
variety printed from plates that had not been 
wiped clean have been mistaken for the new 
variety. Dumas as tg Sve hundred genuine 
copies were found in Illinois, and have sold 
as high as twelve dollars and a half apiece. 

Like the five, the fifteen cents pale blue is a 
hard one to detect. Nevertheless, several of 
this denomination have turned up; they have 

m sold to collectors for from three to five 
dollars each. 

It has been reported that ten copies of the 
Sates prone agg wa foun A, with 

is possible exception, the stamp appar- 
ently eluded collectors. So far as is kno 
also, no copies of either the four or the + 
have yet been discovered, and their value 
not been established. There is not much doubt, 
however, that it would be high. 

Probably the great a of these experi- 
mental stamps have passed through the mails 
and have been destroyed. But although nearly 
two years have passed since the cnaeaving 
was done, it is by no means im ible 
there are still a few sheets in the stocks of 
some postmasters. As the experiment did not 
prove entirely successful, it is doubtful if it 
will be repeat and the stamps therefore may 
never be cheaper than they are now. But 
the boy who keeps his eyes open ye | happen 
on one of them, and if he does, he ould by 
all means hold on to it. 


* © 


ON TRACK AND FIELD. 
III. The High Hurdles. 


HE development of a high hurdler is 

divided into four stages: the first, when 

he is learning to go over a single hurdle 
in form; the second, when he is learning the 
step over three or four hurdles; the third, 
when he is building up strength and power 
enough to run through the full distance; and 
the last, when he puts on the final touches 
which produce speed. 


The first thing to do is to learn to go over 
one hurdle in the proper form; for this pre- 





liminary practise it should be placed on grass, 


er kinds of pigeons out there that they cause | hurd] 


four hundred were printed, and of the six | hurdl 


a|A high hurdler should start f 





so that a fall may not result disastrously. The 
following description of the form is for a 

er who jumps from his right foot. If 
you take off from your left foot, ‘‘right’’ and 
‘‘left’? should be reversed throughout the 


ions. 
After taking off, the left leg should be raised 
straight forward, waist - hi with the knee 





AN INTERCOLLEGIATE FINAL 


bent slightly, and the foot extended as nearly 
as ible in line with the leg. Then, as the 
fi nears the top of the hurdle, the ankle 
should be turned in, being careful that your 
foot crosses the bar with toe and heel at nearly 
the same level. This prevents your spikes 
from catching on the top of the hurdle, and by 
causing the left knee to swing out to the left, 
makes the left leg go over the hurdle more 
easily. As soon as the foot is over the bar it 
should be straightened, ds the leg swings down, 


in order to strike squarely in readiness for the | f 


next stride. 

Simultaneously with the raising of the left 
leg, the bey leg is swung into position. The 
knee should be ly bent, and then raised 
directly sidewise as high as possible. A good 
hurdler will raise his right knee so high that 
the thigh is approxi ly perpendicular to 
the vertical line of the body, that is, horizontal. 
The whole right leg is then in the same plane, 
and the heel and toe of the right foot are at 
the same level. From this position, which is 
reached at the height of the jump, it is very 
easy to get the right leg y for the next 
stride by simply swinging the knee down and 
forward. ‘ 

In going over the hurdle the arms should be 
extended sidewise, in order to keep the best 

ible balance. ou should also lean forward 
the waist, and turn the shoulders some- 
what to the left, so as to counteract the swi 
of the hips to the right, as the left leg is caleed 
to the hurdle. This form should be prac- 
tised again and again, running a to the 
e, and endeavoring to jump as little as 
possible. You should keep at this for about a 


week. 

After the form has been learned so that you 
can take one hurdle with a reasonable amount 
of smoothness and balance, it is time to set up 
two or three more hurdles and meet the next 
difficulty, the step. The regulation high-hurdle 
race is one hundred and twenty ten 
hurdles placed ten a apart, with fifteen 

at start and finish. This distance between 

e hurdles, as well as the fifteen-yard start, 
is —- the same, even in short races, 
such as the forty-five and sixty-yard distances, 
which are occasionally met with at indoor 


Three steps are taken between the hurdl 
that > you should land on your left foot 
take three strides, which will leave you on 
your right foot, in ition for the next hurdle. 
rom the mark 
with his left foot back, and take eight strides 
to the first hurdle, taking off from his right 
foot. At first, starting with the left foot back 








AT THE TOP OF THE HURDLE 


will seem awk but after a little practise, 
it will be as nat as starting from the other 
position. 

As soon as you try to go over two or three 
hurdles in succession you will find that it is not 
so easy as it looks. A beginner invariably 
has such poor balance over the hurdles that he 
takes a stumbling first stride on landing, which 
throws out the whole step. Yet if you have 
put in enough time practising over one hurdle, 
you will soon be able to overcome this. 

The other great trouble at this stage is to 
keep enough speed so that three steps will 
carry you from one hurdle to the next. The 
way to overcome these difficulties is to try all 
the time to keep a — balance and to stride 
out. Another week or two should be spent on 
this practise over three or four hurdles, starting 
each time from the mark, fifteen yards from 
the first one. 

The third stage, getting acquainted with the 
full flight, is more a matter of training and 
practise than of coaching. You should run 








All letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Boys’ Page. 











through the ten hurdles slowly three or four 
times every other day. On the intervening 
days the work should be fast and only over 
three or four hurdles, half a dozen times, but 
should finish up with a ‘‘stiff’?? two hundred 
and twenty, striding out all the way. This 
will rapidly build up your strength and wind. 
As te improve, work a little harder. 

Finally you will be able to run over ten 
hurdles ly fast, but will seem to have about 
reached your limit. Some of the finer points 
of the game, which produce speed, m now 
be learned. 

oy keep close to the hurdle. The way 
to do this is to jump just as little as possible. 
Second, cover as little ground as you can on 
the jump, that is, come do 
you can from the hurdl 
until close to it. A pan | 
a@ mark as near the hurdle 
and then try and hit it 


wn as quickly as 
and do not take off 
way is to put down 
as you can take off, 
each time. Aim rather 
to raise your left leg to the hurdle with the 
knee bent and then put i you 
straighten the knee, than to swing it up. This 
upswing is difficult to stop, and makes you 
slow in getting to the ground. 

Lean forward as you take each jump, and 
above all, keep your mind on —— just as 
little as possible, and running as as you 
can. This trying to run hard ajl the time 
— a h er’s form as nothing else 
will. 


When you have reached some of per- 
fection, the slow work should be stop and 
fast work done over five hurdles. he full 


flight should not be run more than one day a 
week, and not more than twice on that day. 
A hurdler ought to take as es as a 
sprinter, and should do a good of work 
on the flat to oe —_— 

It must be remembered that in practise these 
‘our stages run into each other, and are of 
indefinite lengths. one man may learn 
in two months, another may take two seasons 
to acquire. The high hurdles is a difficult 
event, and you should not be disappointed if 
progress is slow. 
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WEST HIGHLAND TERRIERS. 

EW persons in this 
country have either 
seen or- heard of the 

West Highland or Rose- 
neath terrier; but it has 
been predicted that be- 
fore many years this 
attractive dog will have 
made himself widely 
known and liked. 

In build he resembles 
the short-legged Scottish 
terrier, but there are 
important differences between the two, and in 
color they are utterly dissimilar. The ideal 
West Highland has a coat the hue of ivory, 
with jet-black nose and mouth. He should 
weigh from fourteen to eighteen pounds, with 
short, straight legs, and a well-tapered tail, 
gaily carried. The whole bearing of the dog 
should be suggestive of self-esteem and activity. 


The West Highland, although only recently 
introduced into America, is an ancient breed. 
James I of England owned a pack of the little 
fellows, and showed much fondness for them; 
ee because they were natives of his own 

land. Long before his time the ‘‘ Argylls,’’ 
as they were sometimes called, were popular 
with the Highlanders, who saw reflected in 
them some of their own gallant spirit. Small 
as he is, this terrier has the h to dare and 


do. 

It was no easy life that he led at the heels 
of his kilted master. Perhaps it may have 
been a twenty-mile tramp over ro ground 
eovred with high heater, leaping from pet 

~ an e end a rough-and- 
tumble ight with a fox in its den. Then home 
again, all those weary miles, torn and bleeding 
from the battle. Or it may have been an 
encounter with a wildcat or a badger, or a 
royal struggle with an otter of the cave-indented 
coast of western Caledonia. 

Whatever it was, it was always work that 
called for an exceptional amount of endurance, 
and even this hardy little white fellow could 
not have done it under the weather conditions 
existing in the Highlands during the hunting 
season a had not endowed him with a 
coat is double, and consists of a soft, 
thick, a undercoat to keep out the cold, 
and over this a good thatch of hair, fairly 
hard, and long enough to throw the water off, 
but not so long as to become matted and full 
of mud or snow. The soft undercoat has 
another purpose, moreover. It prevents the 
teeth of the fox or otter from reaching the 
terrier’s flesh, and so saves the dog from 
many a vicious bite which otherwise might be 





special 
This 


mortal. 
The little terrier does not os on his coat 
alone to save him from harm. He can parry 
quickly the snap of an antagonist, and deliver 
a counter-attack with ~ ey rapidity. His 
og are powerful and his pluck is great. 

e is a perfect little warrior, but he wages 
war against vermin, and not against his own 
kind. He rarely, if ever, fights in the kennel, 
and with people he is sprightly, gentle and 
loyal. In addition, with his ivory-white coat, 
ag I os and gallant bearing, he is good to 
ook at. 
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A MOTTO. 
“A MOTTO?” the old man said, with a smile, 
To the boy who came one day. 
‘*Some good advice in the nutshell style, 
To cheer you along the way? 


‘*Well, here is a plan—and I ought to know, 
For I’ve found it powerful good: 

The grin will come and the grouch will go, 
If you keep on sawing wood.” 











A LOT OF MONEY | 


spent by us in the preparation of printed 
hae bee® Sribing our POULTRY. FARM, -_ = 


STOCK AND EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
A postal with your address is all that is necessary. 
OWEN FARMS, 300 William Street, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


AIR RIFLE 














BENJAMIN 
FOR MEN — 





An air gun that will shoot 
through one-half inch pine easily. 
Many times more powerful than sj 


ring 
guns. Uses compressed air, same as air brakes, 


rock drills, etc. 15c. pays for 1,000 shots (delivered 80c.). 
Force of shot is under control. 37 inches long. ‘Walnut stock. 
Nickel barrel. Takes down. Fully guaranteed. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. If your dealer does not carry it, write us. Sent 
prepaid east of Rocky Mountains on receipt of $2.50. Pacific | 
Coast and Parcels Post Countries $3.00. Circular free. 
Benjamin Air Rifle & Mfg. Co:, 2004 Frisco Bldg. , St. Louis, Mo. | 
COFFEE HEART 
VERY PLAIN IN SOME PEOPLE. 

A great many people go on suffering from an- 
noying ailments for a long time before they can 
get their own consent to give up the indulgence 
from which their trouble arises. 

A gentleman in Brooklyn describes his experi- 
ence, as follows: 

“I became satisfied some months ago that I 
owed the palpitation of the heart from which I 
suffered almost daily, to the use of coffee, (I had 
been a coffee drinker for 30 years) but I found it 
very hard to give up the beverage. 

“One day I ran across a very sensible and 
straightforward presentation of the claims of 
Postum, and was so impressed thereby that I 
concluded to give it a trial. 

“My experience with it was unsatisfactory till 
1 learned how it ought to be prepared—by thorough 
boiling for not less than 15 or 20 minutes. After I 
learned that lesson there was no trouble. 

“Postum proved to be a most palatable and sat- 
isfactory hot beverage, and I have used it ever 
since. 

“The effect on my health has been most salutary. 
The heart palpitation from which I used to suffer 
so much, particularly after breakfast, has dis- 
appeared and I never have a return of it except 
when I dine or lunch away from home and drink 
the old kind of coffee because Postum is not 
served. I find that Postum cheers and invigorates 
while it produces no harmful stimulation.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial proves an eye opener to many. 

Read the little book, “‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 

















To bring that picture’s colors back 
Apply a coat of Jap-a-lac. 

NLESS oil paintings are varnished 

/ at least once a year, they grow 

dingy and dull and lose their original 

charm. With a few minutes’ “ime and 


a few brush-fulls of Natural Jap-a-lac thinned 
with turpentine, your pictures will be ‘wice as 
attractive, 


You can’t keep house without 


Al, 





Made in 18 colors 
and Natural (Clear) 
Renews Everything from 
Cellar to Garret ~ 
For hardwood floors; for restoring linoleum 
and oilcloth; for wainscoting rooms; for re- 
coating worn-out tin, or zinc bath tubs; for bright- | 
ening woodwork of all sorts; for coating pantry 
shelves and kitchen ta- 
bles; for varnishing pic- 
tures (when thinned with 
turpentine), and gilding pic- 
ture frames and radiators; for 
restoring go-carts and wagons; 
for decorating flower pots and 
jardiniere stands; for re-paint- 
ing trunks; forrestoringc airs, 
tables, iron beds, book cases, 
and for a thousand and one 
uses, all of which are described 
and explained in a little book 
which you can have for a little 
request on a post card. For 
sale everywhere—it wears for- 
ever. Look for the name of 
Glidden as well as the name 






















| by himself is a ra 


| it, while the other had a tin 





AN AFRICAN CHRISTMAS. 
HE Christmas spirit of free-will giving is not 


confined to any nation or continent. The 
importance of the fact is keenly realized by a 
citizen of one land who happens to be sojourning 
in another at the holiday season, and whose 
yearning for home is unexpectedly mitigated by 
some little act of kindness. Mr. Roosevelt tells a 


touching story of himself and two little English | 


girls in Africa, in the Outlook. 


The Nairobi shops contain few things for chil- 

dren, and a man trying to do Christmas os 

her helpless creature; but 
finally succeeded in getting each of them a trifling 
gift—an Indian-made bangle, of hairs from an 
elephant’s tail, one with a tiny lion dangling from 
y elephant. 

A week before Christmas we said good-by with 
real regret to all our Nairobi friends, and started 
for —— Day after day we marched along, 
sometimes through seas of elephant-grass twice 
the height of a man, sometimes through patches 
of tropical forest, sometimes through marshes or 
along plains where the natives tended their plan- 
tation of yams and bananas. 

On Christmas day we marched as usual under 
the dazzling glare of the equatorial sun. When 
we halted, the black-bearded elephant-hunter who 
was with us came into my tent and handed me a 
little parcel, saying, “Here’s a Christmas present 
which I was told not to give you until Christmas.” 

It was from my two little friends in Nairobi; and 
on opening it I found some peppermint candy, 
and a shoe-bag which they had worked for me— 
and accompanying the bag a note which ran, “We 
have made this for you ourselves. It is meant for 
a rl but you can use it for anything you 
wish 


So I had my Christmas party, after all, and I do 
not think any boy or girl in America appreciated 
his or her presents more than I did mine, or was 
more touched and pleased to get them. The pep- 
permint candy was a main feature of dinner that 
evening, and the shoe-bag journeyed all the way 
home with me. 
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A TIME - SERVER. 


N a moment of executive ardor, one of the minor 

members of his Britannic majesty’s govern- 
ment, immediately after entering upon his appoint- 
ment, determined to master the details of his 
departmental work instead of leaving them to 
subordinates in the manner of his predecessor in 
office. Vanity Fair reports his success with one 
member of his staff. 


Meeting one day a neatly attired person on the 
staircase of his suite of offices, the newly fledged 
chief determined to test the man’s efficiency, with 
a view to improvement, and asked at what hour 
he usually came to his duties. 

“Oh,” said the other, “I usually stroll in about 
twelve o’clock.” 

“Stroll in!” echoed the rising statesman, in mild 
Goperere, “Then I presume you do not leave 
until a late hour?” 

“Well,” the man began, coolly, “ordinarily I get 
away about three o’clock in the afternoon.’ 

“Get away at three! This must be seen to b 
me at once! Pray, sir, will you be good enough 
to tell me to what section of this department you 
are attached?” 

“Certainly. I come every Monday to wind the 
clocks.” 


& 
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A DOUBLE-EDGED COMMAND. 


T was Sunday afternoon when the tramp carried 

his plaint to Mrs. Dolliver. He probably knew 

her religious bent, for to her proposal of work he 
quoted Scripture. 


“But surely, madam, you wouldn’t ask me to 
work on Sunday? Doesn’t the Bible say, ‘Six 
days shalt thou labor and do all thy work: but the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God; 
in it thou shalt not do any work?’ ” 

“Very true,” said the woman, “‘but as you didn’t 
obey that command yesterday, you needn’t be so 
pesky particular about it ay. I need a load 
of wi from the shed, and if you don’t get it I'll 
have to. Hurry, now!” 


“But, madam, the command doesn’t refer to 
yesterday. I kept it last Sunday —” 
“Yes, it does refer to yesterday,” said the 


housewife, severely. ‘“‘When it says you shall 
labor six days and rest on the seventh, it means 
the first part as truly as the last. 

“I know you didn’t keep the command yester- 
day by honestly working, or you wouldn’t be ask- 
ing for help to-day. Now hurry.” 

he tramp brought the wood. 


® © 
SURPRISING THE BULLOCK. 


N times of crisis and worry, a kind word has 

been known to have surprisingly good results. 
The unexpectedness of such a word is perhaps 
the secret of its force. A late book, ‘On the Wool 
Track,” backs the moral with an anecdote. 


A team was working on the Broken Hill road 
and a bullock—the Beélzebub of the team—hac 
gone obstinate, and the coach was pects: The 
whip was swinging; and some apt remarks were 
just forming on the back of the teamster’s tongue 
when he caught sight of a clerical hat on the front 


seat, and just in time thought better of it. He 


coughed politely. 

“Ahem—Strawberry,” he said, “‘proceed!” 

To his obvious astonishment Strawberry pro- 
ceeded. 


* © 


ALAS! TOO TRUE. 


OW often the student, facing a difficult exam- 
ination-paper, for which he is not thoroughly 
prepared, “‘just guesses”! Sometimes he hits it 
right; oftener, whatever the plausibility of his 
effort, he fails, as the boy did of whom Punch tells. 
During the term instruction had been given as 
to the visit of the Dutch fleet to the Medway. In 
examination the — question was put: 
“Explain the context of the passage, ‘This would 
never have happened if Oliver had been alive.’ ” 
One answer was as follows: 
“This was said when they dug up the body of 
Oliver Cromwell after the Restoration.” 


THICK WEATHER. 
T one time during a season of heavy fog a 
London daily paper offered a prize for the 
best fog story. The story given here won the 












Jap-a-lac. There is no substi- 
tute. All sizes 20c. to $3.00. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
Cleveland, 0. Toronto, Ont. 
Branches: New York—Chicago 


prize. 


| A merchant received a telephone message one 

| morning from one of his clerks. 

| “Hello, Mr. Smith!” said the clerk, over the 

| wire. “I cannot come down to the shop this 
morning On account of the fog. I have not yet 

| arrived home yesterday.” 
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gua. 100 diff. stamps, 1000 hinges, small album, mill. 

seale, all for 1c. Lists free. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo,0. | 66 99 C k 
STAMPS Wikis thir to eae2 Rin. Scouts are UOrkKers 
WIZARD << ai Mickel-pitd | f 
REPEATING 6 in. long: or 
LIQUID PISTOL H k 
fa Sere pans it uSKY Boys 

Perfectly safe to carry 


| ‘* Boy Scout’’ shoes are all the rage 


jury. 
| without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
| |this season. Never before has a shoe 


charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
| any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
| All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 





10c. With Pistol 55c. Money-order or U.8. stamps, no coins. | < made such a hit with the 
PARKER, STEARNS & 00., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. | boys. Every boy who 
has seen them wants a 


PLAY MARBLES 


SEND 50 CENTS FOR 25 | 


5 colors, 


pair. They look just like 
the shoes the big league 


AKRO ACATES. , nant «til 

5 sizes. Cornelian, Jade, Tur- | ball _ Players wear. But 

quoise and Onyx. Packed in | they’re made for running, 

special gpa box er cut. | jumping and rough and 
ss. | 

Rene PENRRORS 2 Gap SAeTENS. | tumble wear, as well as 


THE AKRO AGATE CO. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


2 H. P. COMPLETE 


With fittings, inclu- 
din, repelies and 


for baseball playing. 


Ghe 


“Boy Scout’ Shoe 











$ 














-_ shafting, stuffing Ready to 
box, wiring,etc. install in 
This is a powerful engine for k Toughest, lightest and 
—_ — Boats, a your t most sensible every- 
with all fittings. Absolutely ays ade 
Reliable. Extra Power and day shoe made. 


Uppers are soft as 
gloves. Soles wear 
two to three times 
as long as ordinary 
soles. No linings 

Coolest and most 
healthful boy's 


shoe ever <4 


Extra Wear. Compact, Si- 
lent, Low running: cost, 
Perfect two-cycle, revers- 
ing engine. fear Guar- 
antee. Sosimple a woman 
or child can runit. Used 

in Government Harbor 
Service and Chicago 
Police Boats. 3, 4, 5, 
6, and 10 H. P.—Prices are 
inproportion. Special Prices to 
Boat Builders and Agents. Our En- 

gine Book No. 12G contains valuable facts 
about Marine Engines and describes com- 
pleteline. /ree on request. western Steel 
& Iron Works, 709 Spring 8t., Eau Claire, Wis. 


























invented. 
COLORS : 































Little Boys’, 
size10-1344, 82.00 
Boys’, size 

5 2.50 


3.00 








14 . . . 
Bi oys’ and 
Men Ki, ance 1 . 


Ask Your Dealer 


If he hasn't them, drop us a card and 
we'll send you name of dealer who has, 
or send you our free style booklet. You 
can then order direct from us. We return 
your money if you're not satisfied. 


Look for the Charm 

No shoes are genuine “Boy Scouts” if they 
haven’t our “Swastika” Good Luck Charm 
attached to them. Italways —— bright. 
akes a fine prize for winners of 

ball games or races. 
y Write today if your dealer 
sD hasn’t them,and be the first 
2 bor in your crowd to wear 
* Boy Scouts” and good 
luck medal. (13) 


=| EXCELSIOR 
4, SHOE CO. 


Dept. 11 
Portsmouth, O. 


Beautiful designs to your taste — Plain, 
Fancy, Oriental — fit for any parlor. 
Guaranteed to wear ten years. 


Rugs, 50c and Up 


Ours is the largest factory of its kind 

America. Established %8 years. 
Originators of OLSON FLUFF RUG. 
(Grand Prizes at 3 World's Fairs.) 








destuns Tn colors, prices 
and information. 


Olson Rug Co., 


100 Laflin Street, Chicago, Hil. 

















The Proper Easter Breakfast 


Swift's Premium =" 


Bacon 


Swift’s Premium Ham—of mild, delicious flavor, imparted by Swift’s 
Premium Method of Curing. Not necessary to parboil before broiling. 

Swift’s Premium Baeon—the sweetest and best bacon in the World. Buy 
in the piece or sliced in glass jars. 


At All Dealers Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


U. 8. Government 
Inspected and Passed 
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GIRLS PAGE FOR APRIL 


GETTING A VOCABULARY. 


HE vocabularies of many girls badly 
need expanding. Any girl who will 
notice how continually her com- 
panions say that a thing is ‘‘lovely’’ 
or ‘‘awful’’ or ‘‘too sweet for any- 
thing’’ will realize how few and 





SiS 
AEA) 
IZ 
vague are, for example, their terms of approval. 


Conversation with intellectual people, famili- 
arity with good authors and progress in school- 


ing should in time give you a vocabulary. But 
there is an easy and attractive way besides to 
add to your stock of words. Buy a dictionary 
of synonyms. -For fifty cents you can buy a 
volume large enough to keep you at work a year, 
yet small enough to stay on your dressing- | a 
table for ready reference. 

Select a familiar word of daily use. Memo- 
rize its synonyms and note how each shades off 
into a new meaning which distinguishes it from 
all the others. 

Turn to the word ‘‘lovely.’’ Its synonyms 
are ‘‘amiable, ’’ ‘pleasing, ’’ ‘‘charming,’’ ‘‘de- 
lightful,’’ ‘‘enchanting,’’ ‘‘winning,’’ ‘‘grace- 
ful,’”’? ‘‘admirable’’? and ‘‘adorable.’’ Study 
the particular meaning conveyed by each. 
When you know them all you will not use at 
every instant the overworked and generally 
inappropriate ‘‘lovely.’? Ten minutes daily, 
while you are dressing, will give you a sur- 
prising number of such word groups. 

Do not be ostentatious. Let your improve- | u 
ment be known only by its fruits. Very | W 
soon you will feel and avoid the monotonous 
phrasing of ordinary talk, and you will feel 
the musical value of mere words, as well 
as know their precise use. Lincoln was early 
attracted by this melodious quality in language. 
To use the right word in the right place be- 
came a second nature with him, so that to have 
erred would have caused him much the same 
disagreeable feeling that a musician has when 
by chance he makes a discord. 

The writer knows a girl of sixteen who comes 
in from tennis, or pauses in her lessons and 
in her household tasks, to say to her mother, 
‘*‘What word would you use here?’? Then for 
a moment they talk. They discuss the syno- 
nyms, and if they can, quote from good authors 
to mark their points ; and mother and daughter 
alike are richer for this search of the right 
word. 

The girl is not a prig; she is a leader in all 
her school games. She can banter and make 
merry and eat fudge with her most heedless 
mates; but during the year that she has 
owned her dictionary of synonyms she has won 
a readiness and precision of speech that is 
already noticeable. The accomplishment is 
going to be priceless—no matter what her walk 
in life may be. 

* © 


TO PRESS FLOWERS NATURALLY. 


LMOST every one knows how to press 
A flowers by flattening them between blot- 
ters, but comparatively few have tried 
the much more interesting—and more difficult 
—way of pressing them so that they will hold 
their natural form. The way to do it is this: 
Take a quantity of fine sand, put . ag 

a close sieve to remove large 
then wash it thoroughly to get rid of the ar 
Rinse it until it no —_ turns clear water 
milky, and then dry it thoroughly in a clean 


place. 
Now select your flower, but do not pluck it 


until “everything else is ready. Choose one 
that is not too oe! blown, or the petals may 
be in danger of falling. it be of a kind 


whose stems and leaves are not gummy. 

Get a box in which you can = the flower 
upright without crowding it. See that the 
ns is dry, that is, ro from dew or rain- 


then rye or it carefully, and 
tand ‘it upright in  y Sod secur’ > in this 
position by — of threads attached to the 


neater aethed” » ae 


stems, or by 
en, very gently, 
sans sdeal the hans ct the 


ams wa 
a oe 


, until you come to a leaf. Do not 
pes sand upon the leaf until all the space 
it is filled—in other words, until + 

leaf itself is resting upon a bed of sand. 
fill the space beneath without bending the leat 
out of its original position uires care in dis- 
tributing the sand. It may be done by means 
of a paper cone or funnel, through the small 
end of which the sand may be trickled and 
distributed accurately in as fine a stream as 


desired. 

When the leaf is firmly supported from below, 
pour sand over the top of it and continue up 
the stem to the next leaf. Cover the flower 
itself in the same way, and keep pouring on 
the sand until the whole specimen is two or 
three inches below the surface. Set the box 
in a dry place for three or four weeks. The 
sand, while holding every of the plant in 
its natural ne position, will absorb the moisture 
and thoroughly oF "the specimen. 

Great care m be taken in removing the 
sand; otherwise the flower, now dry and 
brittle, will be broken. Much of the sand 
may be removed with a spoon, but to get it 
away from the flower it may be blown gently 
through a straw or tube. Be sure to remove 
all the sand from the upper surface of a leaf or 
flower before attempting to remove the sand 
below; otherwise the delicate fabric will be 
broken. 

When the flower is finally removed, it will 
be found to have been pressed in its natural 
form, which it will retain indefinitely if not 
broken. At first it will be extremely brittle, 


| 





but after absorbing a certain amount of mois- 
ture from the air during the next few hours, 
d = be much less so. It is hardly ey 

y that a glass case is the safest place in 
whic to kee a beautiful and ile speci- 
mens on exhibition. 
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NEW PARASOLS FOR OLD ONES. 


HE handle and frame of a parasol gen- 
T erally outlast the covering many times 

over. By the end of summer, when the 
parasol has begun to look shabby, the frame 
and handle are still as good as new. 


Although it is often worth while to have a 
valuable umbrella recovered by a professional | heeded. 
=. to most women the expense of having 

parasol made over in the stores appears out 
of all proportion to the original cost. 

The owner of a good parasol which needs a 
new cover may do the work work herself at very 
little expense, either of money or effort. The 
work requires 
patience and ex- 
actness, but is not 
too difficult for 
any one who can 
sew ordinarily 
well 

The first thing 
to do is to remove 
the old cover and 
rip out a single 

This should 
pressed with a wits: 
hot iron and, for 
= as a pattern for cutting, basted carefully 
m the material chosen for the new covering, 
which has been spread out smooth at full lengt' 
on a table. 

After all the gores—there are usually a 
have been cut out, they should be se 
gether as shown in Fig. 2, and hay or hem- 
stitched in any desired’ width, provided the 
material does not already possess ahem. Where 
the gores meet in the —a they are reénforced 

by a small circular 
piece of the same 








y 
of the stitch shown 
= Fig. 3. The work 
‘— at the fon, 
e cloth 
ened to the two aan 
holes usually found 
at the apex of every 
1. The cover- 
ing is then sewed 
fast to each single rib 
and pulled tight, to insure a good fit. If the 
has eight gores, and material forty- 
eight inches be is purchased, a piece fo 
inches in length will be enough. If the mate. 
rial is twenty-four inches wide, a = two 
yards and six inches long will be n 
It is ible in this way to cover a Pain 
to match any summer costume, as only a small 
amount of cloth is 
required, and a yard 
wel or So purpees 
lowed for the purpose 
when the dress mate- 


sa | is hovel parasol 


AO ng by 
ps Mg in the gt 
ner shown in Fig. 
two large ae Ae 
handkerchiefs of the 
same pattern. They 
jor A be ms satin fin. 

nm, plain or fig- 

ured, the modern 

ing now 

obtainable FR rey mo ake: , Rag ——_- 

—. e erchiefs m large 
to fit the frame. 


parasol 

oma fter the edges have been hemmed, two 
slits, one-quarter of an inch long, should be 
cut at right angles to each other in the exact 
center of each handkerchief. The handker- 
chiefs are then placed crosswise over the frame 








of the and each corner is fastened to 
the e aad ce te uk ies The 
material should also be sewed to each 


rib. Umbrellas may also be quickly Tessvenel 
in the same way by using two square pieces 
of water-proof cloth. 


* © 


MODELED CANDY. 


ODELED candy is easy to make, good 
to look at and good to eat. When shaped 
to imitate fruit or vegetables, it is useful 

as table decoration, and is always welcome for 
children’s parties. 

“yt te Hh god era 
can m or an 
ee at the 4 of one dollar and halt 
or five pounds. The candy a a mar feel 
familiar with this paste when she is told that 
it is the basis for macaroons. It should be 
put in an air-tight fs or porcelain receptacle, 

and stored in a cool place. 

For one batch of candy take no more than 
can be held at one time in the hand—about 
half a = Into it work all the sugar that 
it will Stop the kneading just as soon 
as the mixture shows a tendency to crumble. 

Break off a small piece and model it into 
any form desired. It is best to make nothing 
larger than a comfortably be eaten at once. 
Pieces weighing one - thi 


be done with the small clay-modeling tool now 
common in kindergartens and technical schools, 
or with a clean orange stick. Dry the pieces 


on a wire raek of the sort described in ‘‘The | 


one of Candy - Making,’’ in the Girls’ 
Page of The Companion for October 6, 1910. 
After twelve hours or so of drying, the candy | 
is ready to be colored. 

The vegetable coloring pastes which are sold 
for use in cooking are harmless. A set of the 
small jars cadinerily sold for ten cents a jar 


or one-half of an | 
ounce are t ~ Tight size. The modeling may | 


will probably be enough for any candy that 
the amateur may make in one season. The 
colors in the set are fruit red, leaf green, golden 
yellow, caramel, violet, damask, rose, mandarin 
orange, blue, salmon and chestnut. 

Leaf green will be found to be very dark, 
but when applied to a background of = 
— the result will be a soft green. will 

noticed also that the caramel is almost black 
and the chestnut nearly a Vandyke brown. 
Never attempt to mix in orange and 
golden i This warning is necessary be- 
cause of the difference in names of colors between 
these pastes and ordinary pigments. Use these 
ocienig | pastes like water-color pigments. 

On any clean Ee surface mix the 
— with water and with each other as 

Use a a brush with a medium bristle, 
fr amp inch by three-quarters inch. The 
bristles must be hard enough to hold together 
when the color is being applied, and not so 
hard that they will b the candy. 

Pierce each piece with the sharp end of the 
modeling tool, and hold it by that, + gy Bw a 
that the fingers do not touch the candy. Appl 
the fo ion color and then let t 
dry until the pigment has thoroughly Rory * 
Then the shading and the touches of other 
colors may be safely applied. 

For apples, use yellow with touches of red 
or green; for pears, yellow with red; for 
peaches, ‘yellow, with a SS red: for 
_— es orange with hes of green ; 
or radishes, - gt red, with green for the 


pay 


stem; for carrots, 0 with a slight touch 
of green ; for plums, the so-called violet; for 
strawberries, touched with yellow to sim- 


ulate the pte so on indefinitely. A — 
pod may be modeled, split, and peas modeled 
within iad colored. Similarly nuts may be 


ith the aid of green crape tissue-paper, 

stems and leaves may be imitated. Cover a 
wire with the green paper, attach the leaves 
to it with mucilage, and thrust the wire into 
the modeled fruit or vegetable at the point 
where the stem should be. To do this satis- 
pier g you may find that you are forced to| ; 





e candy will look about as well without the 


addition of tissue-paper. 
a = Small splint baskets are obtainable in the 
finished, the cover- | Stores, and make good receptacles for the mod- 
ing is fastened to|eled candy. In the selection of fruits and 


vegetables the girl confectioner should have 
some regard for the season. Whether her first 
trial is successful or not, she will have a good 
time in the modeling. 


® © 


THE OUTDOOR FERNERY. 

HE best way to use a shady corner of the 
flower-garden, where few blooming plants 
will grow, is to fill it with native ferns. 

As many of these are evergreen, they may be 
y | recognized during a late winter excursion in the 
woods before the frost is out of the ground. 
As soon as the frost goes, often in early April, 
large plants may be lifted with least danger of 


may be had the first summer. 


Ferns thrive in moist, cool, shady places 
Along most northern hillsides’ many wutiful 
varieties may be found, some wing in the 


higher ground, others in the borderland be- 
tween hill and swamp where cool springs 
burst forth, others still in the very wet swamp 


Commonest in all moist woodlands are the 
Osmundas, or so-called flowering ferns. These 
have received the name because the fruiting 
fronds lift from the green of the others in a 
dense, golden-brown spike like a real Bag 

spike. The fronds are not ever; 

t! eir growth is so strong that the Suen 
leaves of the previous year reveal hom even 
to a casual glance. 

Three varieties are almost universal in tem- 
ag regions, the Osmunda regalis, or ro 
ern, the cinnamomea, to be known by the 
cinnamon-colored fuzz of the leaf-stalk, and 
the jg ge very like it, but lacking the 

grow tall, ofte 
height of five feet, and are exceedingly hardy. 
This is pee op Be na of the cinnamon-fern, 
common to most shady roadsides where there is 
some moisture for its roots. 

These large plants naturally are best suited 
for the ee od rene of the ply bed. Digging 
them is no easy matter. A gm pao of 

size has underground a tough, 
runk. much like a tree stump, ar gen 
me may readily loosen the outside _ 
runk will have to be cut with an ax. 
on a trip after the Osmundas, a big renter 
is desirable. The growth of fronds will be so 
luxuriant in the first season that the seeker 


injury to their roots, and a splendid growth | « 








will feel well repaid for the labor. 

Next in heigh almost as common as the | 
Osmundas are the Aspidiums, or shield-ferns, | 
sometimes classified as Nephrodiums, whose | 
broad, feathery, close-set 
at the feet of the Osmundas. | 

One of the commonest in all rocky woods is | 


or evergreen wood-fern, which often grows to a | 
height of two feet. This fern holds its last this 
leaves with a good green color until this) 
year’s leaves are well formed. With it, in the | 
moister places, is the spinulosum, the spinulose 


large, with the leaflets more delicately and 
oe pinnate. 

1 these may be dug with a trowel without 
aiftculty, and should be planted mingled with 
the Christmas fern, Aspidium (or Polys- 
tichum) acrostichoides, which is less common, 
Dut is often to be found in dense shade along | 
the northern hillsides. 

There are — other Aspidiums, often less | 
common, but easily found, which may be placed 
with these. 

Aspleniums, Dicksonias and many other 
| genera may be sought and added in the lower- 
| growing portions of the bed, until it becomes 
not only a beautiful spot, but one of great 
| interest to the botanist, and all at the price of 
fascinating and healthful exploration. 

Nor need the beauty of the fern-bed end 

(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 








iN and everybody likes 
ronds will do well | sf 
any 


Aspidium marginale, the marginal shield-fern | & 


| wood-fern, almost as evergreen and quite as | ESS 





PLAYS Fe For AMATEURS 

The Largest Stock in the U.S. 

We have everything That's in Print. Our FREE Catal “4 
includes Plays, Recitations, Dialogues, Hand-books, 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 931 Arch St., Philadelphia. 














VERY boy should have a KING 

Repeater for outdoor target- 
practice after school hours, and on 
the long, bright Saturdays of Spring. 


On rainy days, the KING ‘‘Long Range’’ 
Rubber Ball gun will provide sport at in- 
door games in the house or barn. It shoots 
far and accurately, but the ‘soft rubber 
ball will not injure anything. 



















: IG No. 5—1000 Shot — maga- 
zine repeater, with lever action, nickel- 
plated steel barrel, black walnut stock, 
$2.00. (Gun metai finish, $2.50.) 

KING No. 14 “Long Pe 
Rubber Ball Gun — shoots soft rub- 
ber ball, 9-16 inch in diameter, accu- 
rately 25 5 Sen. Price, soc. 

Other KING models for boys and 

irls of all ee and ages. Send for 
Ea talog, and see the gums at any 
hardware, toy, or sporting-goods store. 
If not found in your town, send us 
the money and we'll ship direct, ex- 
press) prepaid. 


The Markham 
Air Rifle Company 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 





nd more care than the results warrant, for | BD 
¥, 


[* is one of the delights of mod- 
ern dessert-making, and the 
Minute idea of putting up Gelatine 
Ready Measured is acimitted to be 
, one of the cleverest ideas in the 
4{ realm of food preparation in this 
J cleverage. Then tocomplete the 
“ whole proposition, we publish and 
if, offer Free the Minuteman Cook 
Book, furnishing new, original 
Re recipes for 70 new desserts. 


' Just to let you know how good 
4 Minute desserts are, we offer you 
iy Free enough Minute Gelatine 
&s (Plain) to make this ef} 


COFFEE JELLY rt 
Place one envelope Minute Gela- me 
and pinch of salt in pint cup, fill iid 







tine (Plain), half-cup of sugar Pie 
cup with boiling coffee, stirring 
thoroughly one minute. 
into mold and set to cool. 
with cream and sugar. 


Drain 
Serve 


vat lia nse be 


There are four envelopes of 
gelatine in each package. Each en- 
velope contains exactly and always 
the right amount to make one pint 
of dessert. A whole package makes 
a full half-gallon of jelly. 
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¥ 
The Minute desserts 4 He 
are easily prepared, AA =) 
wholesome, delicious, TERM fo: 


them. ° 
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Send your grocer’s name to-day for above 
Free Sample and the Minuteman Cook Book. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 
94 West Main — nn Mass. 











a you bay, it will pay] 

to get this money-saving 

Book: 178 pages of genuine 

Buggy, Harness and Saddle 
bargains; 251 illustrations; 138 
styles Vehicles, 74 designs in 
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The W. H. Murray Mig. 003372. teh80, Otectanatl, 0. 
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Promoted by Use of 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Thirty years of world suc- 
cess in the promotion of 
skin-health is the remark- 
able record of Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment. No other emolli- 
ents have done so much for 
the alleviation of skin-tor- 
tured and disfigured infants, 
children and adults. 


Sold everywhere. Depots: London, 27, Charter- 
house 8q.; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town, etc.; U. 8. A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

8@ Free, from Boston or London depots, samples 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet 


ENTS 


Toothache 
Gum 


not only stops tooth- 
A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 

There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 

At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, 15e. 
a C. 8. Dent & Co., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 


We 


Two Fishing Rod Offers 


THE “LUCKIE” STEEL ROD. 
This Steel Rod, without Reel, given only to 
¥ bscrib for two new su i 
tions; or for one new subscription and 50 cen’ 
extra, postage included. Price $2.00, post-paid. 


HIS Rod is from the 
manufacturer who has 
made a specialty of steel 

rods for more than twenty 
yeas, _-* is a four 
sections, to’ ength 844 feet. 
The handle is of cork, nickel 
reel seat with locking reel band 
and German silver tie guides. 
+e 
HEDDON’S “DOWAGIAC” 
BAIT CASTING ROD No. 1. 
This Bait Casting Rod, with- 
out Reel, given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for one new 
subscription, postage included. 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 


HIS Bait Casting Rod, made by the 

| manufacturers of the ‘“Dowagiac”’ 

. Minnow, is especially adapted for 
casting lures of the average weight of 
those commonly used in practical bait 
casting. It is of two-piece construction, 
with the Heddon original short butt and 
long tip design, which increases the 
casting force and reduces toa minimum 
the liability of breakage. The tip is 
made of a good quality six-strip split 
bamboo; the butt of solid wood with 
polished maple handle of Heddon de- 
Sign. It has nickeled reel seat with 
hood at rear and trigger on band, im- 
proved welted ferrule,and file-proof metal tip-top 
and guides. The Rod is 5 feet long, is wrapped 
with silk windings in two colors,and put up in a 
partitioned cloth bag. Weight about 634 ounces. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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with its variations of green. Many wild flowers 
which do not thrive under the full sun take 
kindly to the moist shadow, and will add touches 
of delightful color. Along the margins nearest 
the sun the delicate Smilacina bifolia will 
flourish and put forth feathery white spikes 
in late May. ‘ 

Among the lower-growing ferns may be 
planted the wild Cypripediums, especially the 
acaule, the common lady’s-slipper found in | 
pine woodlands. This will send up quaint) 
rape blooms on long stalks in June. 

If you are fortunate you may bring back the | 
roots of Cypripedium spectabile, the showy 
lady’s-slipper, which has beautiful rose-mar- 

ined white blooms in July. The showy 
ady’s-sli pper is a rare find nowadays, and so 
is the wild maidenhair fern, Adiantum peda- 
tum. A mingling of the two gives a rare 
beauty to the wild fern-bed. 

A light sandy soil, well mixed with compost 
and leaf-mold, is desirable for the fern-bed. 
Many varieties like to perch among piles of 
rocks, provided the interstices are well stuffed 


with rich eart — ~epammeed variations of 
level may thus be made. 
More ft the plants which ww in the full | 


sun, ferns need moisture, this, when it | 
does not fall from the sky, must be supplied 
daily by the gardener, either from garden hose 
or watering-pot. Frequent and thorough 


sprinkling is most mn 7; when it is > 
plied the fern-bed will be found to be an all- 
summer source of beauty and delight. 
* © 
CORD - STITCH. 


NEW sstitch has 
come into use in 


place of couching 
and chain-stitch. It is 
called cord-stitch, and 
is effective wherever 
a heavy outline is 





Belts are worked in | 
it in coarse silk or} 
mercerized cotton, and | 
initials are made on 
towels, the thread va- | 
rying with the quality | 
of the towel. It may 
also be used with good 
effect instead of braid- | 
ing on linen waists. 

Three stitches are} 
necessary for one stitch | 
of the outline. The 
needle for the first stitch should be placed at | 
right angles to the line to be worked, as shown | 
in Fig. 1, and drawn very firmly; the second 
stitch is a ny sewing stitch through the loop 
made by the first, as in Fig. 2; the third is a 
buttonhole-stitch, just below the second, at a 

»int where the thread entered the cloth for 
he first stitch, as seen in Fig. 3. 





* ¢ 


A HATPIN - HOLDER. 


SMALL, unornamented 
A glass vase about eight 

inches high may be made 
to serve as the foundation for 
a novel hatpin-holder, which, 
when done, has the appear- 
ance of a flower. The form 
and color of the blossom are 
supplied by ribbons of differ- 
ent shades. 

The illustration shows a 
rose of two shades of colored 
satin ribbon, formed about 
the top of the vase. One 
yard of each shade of ribbon, about two inches 
wide, is required, or two yards of white rib- 
bon, if a white rose is desired. One piece of 
green satin ribbon, Number 2, is needed for 
the foliage. 


The ribbon for the petals is cut into pieces 
an eighth of a yard long and doubled, and the 
two upper corners of each petal are turned 
back about three-eighths of an ineh, to give 
them a natural shape. A very small drop of 
paste will hold the corners in eines better than 
a stitch. 

Cut six strips of the narrow ribbon long 
enough to extend from the top of the vase to 
the stem, and paste these at regular intervals, 
attaching one end to the top of the vase and 
the other to the stem. Gum arabic, dissolved 
in warm water and made into a thick paste, is 
best for the . Paste another strip of 
the narrow ribbon round the top of the vase. 
For the rose, cut still another strip of the 
narrow ribbon, long enough to go round the 
top of the vase, and sew to it a row of artificial 
rose stamens, such as are used for paper flowers. 
Next sew to the ribbon a row of eight of the 
lighter-colored petals, and finally the row of 
darker petals. A small box plait should be 
made at the base of each petal before adjusting 
it to the ribbon. 

This piece of ribbon, with the stamens and 
petals sewed to it, should be pasted round the 
top of the vase, over the first strip. A piece 
of the green ribbon should be passed round the 
bottom of the rose, and attached by invisible 
stitches to each Pe i 

The effect of foliage is gained by four or five 
clusters of the narrow ribbon arranged in 
rosettes round the rose. The loops for these 
rosettes are about two inches long, and in some 
of the loops small bows are tied. ‘To complete 
the holder, tie four or five smaller rosettes 
about the stem of the vase, nearly concealing 
the standard. 

The same idea may be carried out in other 
flowers. A greater range of colors is possible 
with the chrysanthemum, the petals of which 
should be made of very narrow ribbon in a 
heavy quality of double-faced satin. A hard 
knot tied in the middle or top of each petal 
will give the required shape, and instead of 
sewing all the petals on one strip of ribbon, as 
in the rose, there should be several strips, one 
below the other. 

A small wad of cotton pressed into the 
bottom of the vase will keep the points of the 
hatpins from becoming bent. 
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SKIN STATE 
HEALTH 


From Infancy to Age 


A GOOD OPPORTUNITY 
FOR BOYS. 
We want boys (14 to 18 years old) to take orders for 
TREE TANGLEFOOT and apply it. No premium 
proposition. You get the money. 
TREE TANGLEFOOT 
is a sticky substance that protects trees from insect 
pests. You work in your home town before school, 
after school and on holidays. If interested, write us. 
THE O. & W. THuM COMPANY, 
TREE TANGLEFOOT DEPARTMENT, 
GRAND RAPIbDs, MICH. 


WANTED: 5000 Squabs Daily 


by only one N. Y. commission firm. See what they 
(monthly), speci 
men copy from us . ‘Read also in our big 
1911 Pree Book how to make money breeding squabs, 
how to get §6 a doz., how to start small and grow big 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


ASTHMA cureD 


NO NEED OF SUFFERING. The Hayes 
method gives reliefand removes the cause. STAY 


Write for the Hayes bulletin Y-111 free. 
P. Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y. CURED 


“Swiss”’ 12-Shot Riffes, 2 


‘ 
A, 
= 

41 cal., Fee) value, $3.00; NN o™ 

“Springheld” Cadet Rifles, 45-70 ra 

\ cal., $18.00 value, $3.00; * Mann- ~ 

licher” 5-Shot Carbines, 30 cal., $25.00 value, $10.00: 

“Mauser” 9-Shot Rifles, 43 cal., new, $30.00 value, $6.00; 

“Norwegian” Rifles (Relics), $2.00; ‘‘Remington” Single Shot 

Guns, 12 ga., $10.00 value, $4.00. ‘‘Saxon"’ Swords $1.00; ** Roman 

Swords $1.50; *“‘Napoleon” Swords $1.50; “U.S.” Sabres $1.60 

“Flint Lock" Pistols $4.00; “Sword” Bayonets .50. 

IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 

Adams Square, Boston, Mass. 

Catalogue of Guns, Camping Outfits, Athletic Goods, etc., Free. 


SLACH 


Fa CE Pow DER 
AS SPRING APPROACHES 


You cannot depend on the weather— but 
you can on LABLACHE, that greatest of 
beautifiers. It is Nature's protection and 
keeps the skin smooth and velvety. Invisi- 
ble ,adherentand delicately 
fragrant. Used and en- 
dorsed the world over 
by women who know. 
Refuse substitutes, 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink, or 
Cream, 50 cents a box, 
of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cents for a 
sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, 
Dept. 45,125 KingstonSt. 

IN, MASS. 


iL. BOSTO! 


{Ade. 
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Do you want a rifle—as accurate 
and reliable as the world-renowned 
REMINGTON-UMC big game 


rifle that the famous hunters use ? 






















The No. 6 single shot has tapered 
barrel, case-hardened frame, genuine 
walnut stock and fore-end, rifle butt 
plate, rear and tang peep sights. 

Shoots .22 short, .22 long and .22 
long rifle cartridges. Also made to 
shoot .32 short rim-fire cartridges. 








You'll actually be surprised at its 
moderate price. Ask your dealer, 


The Perfect Shooting Combination. 

REMINGTON ARMS — 

UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 
Dept. 4 Y C, 299 Broadway, New York City. 













Challenge Waterproof Collars save trouble and save laundry bills — 
can be cleaned with a damp cloth, yet they have all the style and correct 


ness of the best linen. 
guarantee every 


At your dealer’ s— Collars 25c, Cuffs 


Our new ** Slip-Easy’’ finish makes tie 


They are made in many shapes to meet every taste, and 
ollar to give satisfaction in service and appearance 


50c, or sent by mail by us on receipt of price. 
slide easily. Write Jor our latest style book. 


THE ARLINGTON COMPANY, Dept. M 


Established 1883 


Boston,65 BedfordSt. Chicago,161 Market St 
Praneii 


phia, 900 Chestnut St. San 


725-727 Broadway, New York 
. St.Louis 505 No.7thSt. Detroit,117 Jefferson Ave 
s¢0, 718 Mission St. Toronto, 58-64 l'raser Ave. 


COLLARS &© CUFF, 


co 





co Ge 





+710 DAYS FREE TRIAL “*::<:::::2:: 


prepaid,.to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and 
allow ten days free trial from the day you receive it 
every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can 






get anywhere else regardless of 


OW F. RY PRICE 


save you 0 $2 m 
Puncture-Proof tires, Imported 
cheap mail order bicycles; also 


emen's 


DON r 
a great fund of interesting matter and useful information. 


MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. (50, CHICACO, ILL. 


We will ship you a 


If it does not suit you in 


price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish 


to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will not be out one cent. 


We eell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 
to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 

srofit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 
oller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than 
reliable medium grade models at ard of low prices. 
in each town and district 


to ride and exhibit a sample 


AGENT WANTED 1911 ** Ranger ”’ Bicycle furnished by us. You will 
be astonished at the wonder/ully low Price ~~ the liberal propositions and special offer 
we will give on the first 1911 sample going to your town. Write at once for our special afer. 
DO NOT BUY 2 bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until _you receive 
our catalogue and learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can 
sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received 
rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE and everything in the bicycle line at half prices. 
AlT, but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing 


It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 








for this House 














5000 Building 


house or modernize an old one. 


approved by best architects. 
and Safe Delivery Guaranteed 


year. 
faction. Money refunded and freig 


2352 Case Street 


Li 
Anywhere. 
We saved our customers a million dollarslast 
We ship everywhere under an absolute 
guarantee of quality, safe delivery and satis- 


both ways if goods are not as represented. 
Write for Grand Free Millwork Catalog. 
GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY 


Davenport, lowa 


Build, Remodel or Repair a 
$698 House at SMALL COST 


We will supply you with high-grade, guaranteed Build- 
ing Material—the best made in America—at an enor- 
mous cash saving. 


Doors, 77 Cents and up 
Windows, 67 Cents up 
Sa Corner Blocks, 2 Cts. 
am Porch Columns, $1.85 up 


Material Bargains 


Including Doors, Windows, Mouldings, Stairs and 
Porches—Flooring, Finish and LUMBER 


Get our prices on everything you need to build a new 
Free Catalog offers 
5000 Bargains—the very latest Gosigne in Millwork, 















ty, Satisfaction We offer a splendid 
variety of Stair Ma- 
terial in Oak and Yel 
low Pine. Our designs 
admit of many variations. 
Our prices save you from 
$6) to $123 on a complete 
flight of stairs. See Catalog 
for latest stair designs. 


Estimates FREE 


ht paid 
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is an illus- 
aper for all the family. 
= a@ year, in advance. 

ston, Mass., as second- 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 


THE 
trated week P 
Its subseription price is 
Entered at the Post-Office, 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. P2yment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
Ina, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 
’ PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








STUFFY CARS AND PNEUMONIA. 

HE board of health 

of one of the largest 
cities in the United 
States has lately pointed 
out in its bulletin that 
the local death-rate from 
pneumonia is entirely 
too high, and suggests 
that the chief reason for 
this state of things may 
be looked for in the 
condition of the public vehicles of transportation. 
People generally are much better educated as 
to the need for ventilation than they were a few 
years ago. Many thousands to-day sleep with 
open windows and air their premises through the 
day who never thought of such a thing a few 
years ago. . In addition to this, attention is now 
paid to the proper ventilation of schoolrooms and 
workshops, to the enormous benefit of the public 
health. But preaching has not produced practise 
in all cases, and the public must work out its own 
salvation by a constant insistence upon its rights 
in this matter. 

Especially is this true in its application to street- 
cars, steam-cars, and public conveyances gener- 
ally. These are for all alike, and there is no way 
to prevent the juxtaposition of the sick and the 
well, or to say that the grippe convalescent shall 
not sit side by side with the person just ready to 
play host to the grippe germ. After a trip on any 
city conveyance at the crowded hour, with its 
packed mass of sitting and standing humanity, 
and, in most instances, its tightly closed ventila- 
tors, one does not wonder at grippe epidemics, 
but only at their temporary cessation. 

On the railroad-cars one runs as much risk, if 
not more, for though they are not so crowded, the 
time spent on them is longer, and the air through 
the winter months is unspeakably vile. This is 
insured by the double windows, the closed ventila- 
tors, and the corridor entrance which is replacing 
the old open-door cars on many lines. These 
openloor cars were bitterly reviled because of 
the uncomfortable cold air that rushed in at every 
stop, but in that very thing lay their virtue. 

The present ventilation system would do very 
well if it were only brought into use, but of what 
avail is it to legislate in the name of health, and 
to multiply little apertures all round a car if they 
are to be kept closed by the whim of an imperious 
conductor? The good old British rule that “you 
control your own window” is better than this. 
It leads, it is true, to a considerable amount of 
squabbling, but although the passengers may 
grow heated, the compartment is cooling off, 
which is the important thing. 
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JUST CHICKENS. 


‘¢ AT first sight one would think that there is 

nothing very amusing about a domestic 
fowl, but in certain circumstances, even a chicken 
may be made to furnish fun. Several years ago I 
was compelled to leave the North and go to 
Florida, for my health,” writes a contributor. “I 
obtained the use of a house about a mile and a 
half from town, and being too ill to work, under- 
took to raise a few chickens. 

“A friend gave me four very aged hens, and a 
rooster, and with this equipment I set up in busi- 
ness. 

“The rooster was a noisy bird, very much given 
to crowing. This annoyed me, so I set to work to 
discover some method of curing him. After sev- 
eral experiments, I bought a sling-shot, and made 
some wooden bullets, just large enough to shoot, 
but not heavy enough to inflict an injury on the 
rooster. Whenever he tuned up, I gave him a 
wooden bullet, and it was not long before he 
learned that a crow meant a shot. 

“He did not, however, deny himself the luxury 
of making a noise, but as soon as he had begun, 
would start to run, and would not stop till he had 
reached the middle of the orange-grove that sur- 
rounded the house, and there he would stand till 
he had crowed himself out. 

“When the chickens began to come on, I amused 
myself giving them names after their various 
characteristics, fancied or real. A few of these 
names as I recall them were Flops, Pieface, 
Scrags, Cockalorum, Janders, and Howlraiser. 

“Howlraiser soon became my pet. He was a 
noisy young cockerel, but very friendly; and I 


soon got him so that he would fly up to my knee | 


or arm, and eat from my hand. 
“I taught him how to shake hands, till he be- 
came quite expert in the ceremony. After I had 


fed him, he would sit contentedly on my knee 
while I read; and really, he was more company 
for me in my loneliness and affliction than one 
would imagine. 

“In his old age my pet became pompous and 
lazy, and, if I must confess it, unscrupulous. As 
all poultry men know, a cock has a peculiar call 
which he gives when he sees a hawk. Frequently, 
when I threw out corn to the chickens, Howl- 
raiser would call ‘Hawk!’ and when the hens took 
to. cover, he would coolly eat the corn. 

“Sometimes, when I was very lonesome and 
‘blue,’ I would tie a piece of bacon rind to each 
end of a string, and throw it to my chickens. One 
would seize a piece of the rind and start off; 
another would get the second piece and try to 
pull the whole away from the first. There would 
be a fierce tug of war, and other chickens would 
rush in, catching at the pieces of meat and be- 
coming entangled in the string, till finally one 
fowl would get both pieces and swallow them, 
string and all. 

“T had one little rooster named Jimmy that I 
taught to catch a grain of corn in his beak asa 
dog will catch a piece of meat thrown to him. 

“T had a numberof white chickens about two 
months old. A neighboring hawk used to come 
for one of them every day with most disgusting 
regularity. As I had no gun, and was too ill to 
lie in wait, I conceived the idea of fooling him. I 
bought a package of brown dye, dissolved it, 
caught a chicken, and placed him in the mixture. 
I worked the dyeing fluid into his feathers with 
my fingers, wrung him out, and then turned him 
loose. When he was thoroughly dried, he was a 
beautiful golden color, very nearly the tint of the 
sandy soil, which, of course, was what I intended. 
I then dyed the rest of the white chicks, and never 
lost another by the hawk. So long as they were 
white, the hawk could see them from afar off; 
but when they were the same hue as the soil, they 
were not so conspicuous; and by the time the dye 
had worn off, in about two months, they were old 
enough to take care of themselves.” 


* © 


A MERITED REBUKE. 


HE irreproachable politeness of the late Ed- 

ward VII of England was not only individual 
and relative to persons; it was human and general 
as well. Once at, Marienbad his majesty and a 
few friends were having tea in a restaurant in the 
pine woods near the town. At a table close by, 
states the author of “The People’s King,’ sat 
another party, the host of which was a well-known 
German prince. 

The work of attending to the guests at both 
tables devolved upon a 7ouns — waitress, 
and the king did not fail to notice the rude, 
blustering manner of the re German, who 
threatened to report the terrified girl every _ 


she had occasion to answer his summons. An- 
noyed by this most a behavior, the 
king said to Sir Stanley Clarke: 


“You are to a my thanks to the proprietor 
here for the prompt and admirable manner in 
—_ my party has been served at this restau- 
rant.” 

The command was instantly obeyed, much to 
the disgust of the adjoining table, a disgust which 
was intensified when the king gave the timid 
young waitress a gold piece. 


* © 


IT CONTAINED THE LUNCHEON. 


OME one has defined philanthropy as “de- 

stroying your neighbor’s weeds so that their 
seed will not infest your own garden.” It is an 
ill-natured person who would take this view, but 
an anecdote in the Argonaut shows that what 
looks like philanthropy may sometimes have a 
baser motive. 

An old couple came in from the country with a 
big basket of luncheon to see the circus. The 
luncheon was heavy. The old wife was carryin 
it. As they crossed a crowded street, the husbanc 
held out his hand and said: 

“Gimme that basket, Hannah.” 

The poor old woman surrendered the basket 
with a grateful look. 

“That’s real kind 0’ ye, Joshua,” she quavered. 

“Kind!” grunted the old man. “I was afraid 
ye’d git lost.” 

*® 


THE SECRET TEST. 


“T JOW,” the president of the Fat Man’s Club was 

asked, “did you prevent fraud among your 
applicants for membership? Didn’t some men 
try to get in that weren’t up to the standard 
weight?” 

“Yes,” the portly officer replied, “but it was no 
use. Applications had to be presented in person 
at the Polk Building, fifth floor. There was no 
elevator. The applicant climbed the five flights 
of stairs. 

“At the top he met a man who asked, ‘Were 
you woxns or the Fat Man’s Club?’ 

mes % 


“«*The main office is on the first floor,’ the man 
said. ‘Your application is rejected. e receive 
no man who can climb five flights of stairs.’” 


* © 


ANXIOUS TO PLEASE. 


T is well enough to be particular about one’s 

diet, but the virtue may be overdone. A writer 
in the Philadelphia Bulletin illustrates the point 
with a report of a conversation heard at a quick- 
lunch counter. 


“Give me two new-laid, brown-shelled eggs. 
fried on one side and mounted on a grilled slice o 
Virginia peach-fed ham—be sure it is peach-fed, 
mind you.” 

The waiter roared down the speaking-tube : 

“Two new-laid, brown-shelled eggs, fried on— 
fried on —”’ 

Then he turned to the man again. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, “but which side will 
you have them fried on, please?” 


* © 


THEY MIGHT DO WORSE. 
HE German proprietor of a Brooklyn delica- 





tessen store has got far enough along to pun 

| in English. A writer inthe New York Sun reports 

the fact. 

| Hanging in the window of the little shop is this 
advertisement: 

“The Best You can do is buy our Wurst.” 








STAMPS foscit! peruCape G-H, Mexico: 
bum, 1000 


Natal, Java, etc., and Al . 
‘ diff. U. 8., pee. ee hinges, 
uy stamps. 


exico, 
Finely 


C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., 8 


BROWN)N’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


immediately relieve coughing spells and hoarseness. 
Free from opiates or anything harmful. Sample free. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 


Musselman Coaster Brake 


‘The Arm- 

less Wonder” 

—smallest, 

lightest, sim- 

plest and 

‘ strongest bi- 

cycle brake 

made. The original Armless Automatic Brake, 

imitated by many—egqualled by none. Weighs 25 

ounces, d by ali high-class dealers, or 

write us, giving dealer’s name, and we will ad- 

vise you and send you booklet, “The Major’s 
Story,” FREE. Also made for Motorcycles. 


The Miami Cycle & Mig. Co. ‘cerecl Caste, Brake Mir, 


FREE 
FARMS 











In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 
Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 


ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 





flavor of 
whole wheat 
‘Ralston’ tastes of the whole 
wheat—with all the nutriment 
leftin. A rich satisfying flavor 
that you can’t resist—so good you 
want it every breakfast. [@ 
A 15c package, when 
cooked, makes 50 dishes. 
Purina Whole Wheat 
Flour 
makes delicious, nourishing 
b uffi 


read, muffins, rolls, etc. 
Try it too. 












EAVE 


a sentry 
on guard 
over your 
teeth. 
Night - time 

is a danger- 
time. Before tre- 
tiring, protect your 
teeth by using this 
doubly efficient 


cleanser and preserver — 


COLGATE’'S. 


RIBBON 


DENT@L CREAM 


Its marked germicidal effect not only over- 
comes the decay-germs and acids in your 
mouth at time of use, but also its exception- 
ally lasting antiseptic action keeps your 
mouth in that sweet, clean, non-acid con- 
dition that counteracts the growth of 
decay-germs. 


Delicious—Efficient 


The antiseptic, anti-acid cream, that is de- 
licious without the 
presence of sugar, 
efficient as a 


c out 
“grit,” and all that 
is beneficial with- 









ote) | 2) 
OUT 


Trial Taube for SY on THE 
4 cents ee 
BRUSH 


COLGATE & CO. 
. 25 
199 Fulton St., New York 











NE of the beauties of the New Home is its simplicity. Any 
one who knows anything at all about sewing machines 
can sit down to the New Home and manage it at once. 

No doubt you are solicited to buy machines that are repre- 
sented to possess improvements over the New Home. 
this word of warning: any addition to a sewing machine to-day 
is more apt to be an encumbrance than an improvement. 
New Home possesses every improvement that improves — 
everything of any vital use, but is kept free from frills that 
are simply talking points to sell a machine by but possess no 


real value. 


Do you desire a sewing machine for home use, for the every- 
day sewing in the average family? 
your machine and there’s none that can take its place. 

Send for the New Home Literature. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 





Take 
The 


Then the New Home is 
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Six Dainty Art Placques $100 


American Girl Subjects in color. Ideal forthe home, 
college room, den, and business office. A dainty 
decoration. Drawn by America’s most popular artist. 
No framing. Just hang them up. Freight prepaid in 
New York and New England. Other points extra. 
KENWOOD ART COMPANY, 3 N. Pearl Street, Albany, N.Y. 





Tufts College 


HE CAMPUS is on a 
hilltop in the cities of 

10 Medford and Somerville, 
overlooking Boston Harbor 
and the City of Boston, with 
its beautiful suburbs. It is 
both healthful and delightful. 


Jackson College 


for Women 








Under the direction of 
Tufts College, affords the 
advantages of co-education 
without the disadvantages of 
co-instruction. 


All courses leading to the 
degree of A.B. or B.S. in 
the School of Liberal Arts 
of Tufts College are, under 
the same experienced in- 
structors, offered students 
of Jackson College. 








For further information address : 








MRS. C. S. DAVIES, Dean, or 
PROF. P. M. HAYDEN, Sgcrerary, 
Turts Cot_ece, Mass. 
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Plenty of Water 


For every purpose in and about the house. No 
matter where you live, you can now have the regu- 
lation bathroom supplied with hot and cold water; 


























also supply kitchen sink, wash-bowls, laundry, etc. 
All these advantages and many more secured by the 
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Pneumatic 


Water System 


Consisting of Pneumatic Tank in cellar and Olds 
Combined Gasoline Engine and Pump. Abundant 
water for lawn and for fire protection. Pipe water 
to stable for horses and cattle, also to garden, and 

make rain” whenever your garden needs it. 
When not in use for pump ng water, disconnect 
pump and use engine for operating churn, cream 
Separator, wringer, vacuum cleaner, grindstone, 
<a a hundred other uses for which you need a 
ag on yoni ny the Olds maectrie 2 

b us power (while pumpin: 

water) to generate and store electricity for light. . 
Jot 


Write for Catalogue and Complete Information. 


SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, 
65 Beverly Street, Boston. 
Main Office, 997 Seager Street, Lansing, Michigan. 


| Dirigo Silos 


Let us show you how 
you can save 20% or 
more of the purchase 
priceon a Silo. Special 
| discount if you order 
- mow. Post card will 
bring free catalogue and other information. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO., Auburn, Me. 
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New England and Other Matters. 
NE of the busiest and most interesting 
places in New England is the Fore River 

yards in Quincy, Massachusetts, where the 

| Rivadavia, one of the most powerful battle- 





structed for Argentina. In these yards have 


| battle-ships Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
| Vermont and North Dakota, also the cruisers 


several torpedo-boats, not to mention many 
yachts, vessels for the merchant service and 
craft for the fishing fleets. Since 1903 the pres- 
ident of the company has been Rear-Admiral 
Francis T. Bowles, who had earlier won his 
way to the high position of chief constructor 
| of the navy. 
| In January, 1910, the contracts for two 
| Argentine Dreadnoughts were secured by the 
Fore River company. It was a _ notable 
achievement, as they were secured in keen 
competition with about thirty of the leading 
ship-building concerns of Europe. The contract 
for one, the Moreno, was at once sublet to the 
New York ship-building company. Each of 
| the battle-ships is to be of twenty-eight thou- 
}sand tons, and each will cost about eleven 
million dollars. They are to be completed in 
1912. About thirty-five hundred men, most of 
them skilled workmen, are now employed at 
the Fore River yards. Admiral Garcia of 
Argentina and a corps of naval inspectors are 
at Quincy as the representatives of their gov- 
ernment while the Rivadavia is being built. 
The battle-ship is named in honor of Bernardino 
Rivadavia, who was elected in 1826 president 
of the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, 
which became the Argentine Republic in 1853. 
e 

ENATOR Frye of Maine now steps to the 

place held by his late colleague, Senator 
Hale, as the ranking member of the United 
States Senate in point of service. Senator 
Frye entered upon his service in the upper 
branch of Congress only ten days later than 
Mr. Hale, on March 15, 1881, to succeed Mr. 
Blaine, who resigned to become Secretary of 
State. It is interesting to note that two of the 
three Senators who follow closest to Senator 
Frye in length of service are also from New 
England. The second is Mr. Cullom of Illi- 
nois, who entered the Senate in 1883, but the 
third and fourth in order are Mr. Gallinger of 
New Hampshire, whose service dates from 
1891, and Mr. Lodge of Massachusetts, who 
has been a Senator since 1893. 











_ University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


Courses in Give, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
orestry, ‘Law, Domestic Science. Elective courses 

in Languages, ces, History, etc. Military Drill. 
Expenses moderate. Aley, Pres.,Orono, Me. 















i 
Camp Winnecook, Ji2%". 
An ideal summer camp for boys in the Maine 
Woods on the shores of beautiful Lake Winne- 
cook, Unity, Me. Unusually strong in every 
department. /Uustrated booklet. 
HERBERT L. RAND, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 
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MADE FROM 


OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charge for cleaning. 
Send old carpets by freight. e 
pay freight one way. t Free. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 


SALEM, MASS. 


Housework—Sore Hands 


or Cracked ; Sore, Tired, Aching Feet soothed and 
healed ina night by a hot bath and one application 
of the Antiseptic, Deodorizing, Healing, Stain! 
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Electric Lighting Plants 
for Country Homes 
No need to continue old-fashioned 
methods of lighting. Our system lights 
up house, barn, etc., just as good as city 
current does. It is moderate in cost. 
We also Supply Running Water 
Plants for Country Homes 
Write for Catalogue “D” and let our 
Engineers figure out your needs. 
LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 South Market St., Boston 








ships ever built or planned, is now being con- | 
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Did Your Lawn All Dry Up 


last summer? Too bad to spend time, onerey 
and seed to make a lawn and let it be ruine 


all for want of water. Our Hydro-Pneumatic 
Water System would have saved the lawn and 
have met every other need for water about the 


place. Itis the ideal 


Water System for 
Country Homes 


The Only 
“Coffee” For Us 
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If you have tried some drink offered as a sub- 





’ , No matter where you live, whether on a hill 
fy and it didn’t work, don’t be prejudiced, or in a hollow, or how large or small your house 
may be, you need water. Look about your 


place and see for yourself how much you need 
water, then— Write for Our Special Book C 


Get also our figures for lighting your house by 
electricity. Latest methods. Reasonable prices. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 (North) Washington Street, Boston. 


Md Grist Mill 


We know that thousands of confirmed coffee- 
drinkers have found Old Grist Mill perfectly 
satisfying and use it daily. 

150 to 200 cups to the pound, 20c. 
Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 























Guaranteed Until 1921 


Another detail is the nailing. To 
avoid any trouble from this source, 
we provide free of charge, galvanized 
iron caps which are rust proof, and 
will last as long as the roofing. 

In every way we protect ourselves 

against the possibility 
of a complaint. 





The owner of any building covered 
with Congo Roofing is not only sat- 
isfied with his purchase, but has the 
satisfaction of knowing that it is 
guaranteed for 10 years. 

That’s real protection. 

Every roof of 2 ply | 
and 3 ply Congo is 
guaranteed in this way. 

In every roll of Con- 
go is a genuine legally 
binding Surety Bond 
issued by the National 
Surety Company of 
New York. 

This year we will 
guarantee thousands of 
roofs all over the coun- 
try 40 last All 1927 on 
this basis. 

Of course we are not going to lose 
—we are offering a sure thing, as 
Congo will last more than 10 years. 

One thing the guarantee forces 
upon us; it makes us extremely 
careful in manufacturing. 

We make doubly sure that every 
roll is perfect. We use the best 
material that money can buy. 


Send for a copy of 
our Guarantee Bond, 
anda Sample of Congo 
roofing. The guar- 
antee will show you 
what a real legal roof- 
ing guarantee looks 
like. The sample and 
the booklet which we 
enclose with it will 
tell you more about 
Congo Roofing. 


CONGOLEUM 


We should like to send every reader of 
this paper a sample of Congoleum. It is 
fitted for floors and wainscoting in homes, 
stores, offices, etc. It is a perfect imita- 
tion of oak. Its surface has a high polish. 
Unusually durable. The price is very low. 

Write for samples. 


UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia Chicago (Kansas City San Francisco 











Fac-simile of 10 Year Bond 





















Cork Center 
Base Ball 


(Patented) 

Used exclusively by the 
American League. 
Official for all leagues. 


















Connie Mack says: — 
“We, the World's Cham- 
pions, use it exclusively. It 
is the one perfect ball.” 

y The Champs say:—‘‘It drives bet- 
ter—there is a crack to it which was 
not noticed in the old ball—this is what 
the batter likes to hear. It is the greatest im- 
rovement ever made in a baseball.’ 
Take their word for it, fellows! They know! 
Guaranteed not to rip for a full game, and not to get 
out of shape or soft. Regulation size and weight. Cov- 
ered with genuine horsehide, and double-stitched. 
Try it out this season on your team! Every fellow will say 
it’s the finest ball he ever batted. It certainly wid fatteu their 
batting averages. 


Live, popular dealers everywhere sell Reach Base 
Ball Goods—‘“‘The Very Best.’’ Write for our 
new 1911 catalogue, printed in colors. FREE. 
The complete book on base ball—THE REACH GUIDB. Sold everywhere, 10¢. 


A. J. REACH COMPANY 








1703 Tulip Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





| It Shines the Best Whichever Way You Look At It 


The shine is blacKest, the shine is brightest, the shine is 

quickest, and above all others it is absolutely dustless. Just 

what you want for your stove, isn’t it? Get it the next time, 
and you will be convinced and delighted. 





MORSE BROS., Props., Canton, Mass., U. &. A. 
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Shaker Salt Won’t 
Stick or Cake 


ma O more soggy, lumpy salt. Shaker Salt really keeps dry no matter what the 
4 weather may be. It doesn’t lump up in the package, or clog up in the shakers 
atall. It flows freely all the time. 


The beautiful, white, fine grains give a delicate flavor that you will like im- 
mensely. ‘There is no harshness or rankness to the taste of Shaker Salt. 

Yet it has a perfect ‘‘salty’’ taste, because Shaker is the purest of table salts. It is 
made by a wonderful process of salt refining—a process which we 
alone use. This exclusive process takes out the natural impurities 
which remain in other salt for you to eat. 























Shaker Salt is put up in an air-tight, moisture-proof box, with a 
handy spout for filling shakers. Price, except in 
the far West, 10 cents a box. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
St. Clair, Michigan 
Makers of the Purest Sait in the World. (48) 
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Spring Housecleaning 








Use 
Sulpho- will be quickly and more effectively 
accomplished with the aid of 
CABOT’S 
‘Lrade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 


In addition to removing dirt and 
grease, the use of SULPHO- 
NAPTHOL means death to 
disease germs. 


10c., 25c., 50c., 75c. and $1.00 


In Sealed Bottles and Yellow Packages. 
Booklet Sent Free. 


SULPHO -NAPTHOL CO. J 
4 Torrey Building, 14 Medford Street, Boston. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Selling Agents, 88 Broad Street, Boston. 
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SAwy! ERS 
VAS 
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Fr) Borax | 





AMMONIA 


BLUE AND Bon x 
df 10f& 15 10¢ 15*&. 25* 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CoO., 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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W BAKERS®: 


EXTRACTS 


A/ways pure ald 
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a breath of 
Spring. 





Like 

— se Sold by Leading Grocers 
Be i Ly very where 

Try them and get (N= =. ; >>) Beker Extract Company 

‘ —_ ~ Springfield, Mass., and 

a real flavor. ; —— Portland, Me. 
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STICKNEY & POOR’S 


== Celery Salt 


Fd t= 

The merits of Celery as a nerve food 
and Salt as a seasoning are well known. 
We have blended these two ingredients 
and named the result Celery Salt. 

Try it and you'll find that it greatly 
enriches the flavor of soup. 


Any Grocer Can Supply You. 














| Manufactured by 


Stickney & Poor Spice Co., 


Founded 1815, 


183 State Street, Boston. 





Guaranteed under Pure Food 
Law. Serial No. 47. 
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: bom is a mixer, kneader and raiser 
8 combined. The hands do not touch 
° the dough. Put in all the liquids, then 
$ all the flour, turn the handle three 
0 minutes, and set away to rise. The 


Kneading rod combines the yeast, 
liquids and flour more thoroughly than 
can be done by hand, making the bread 
more nutritious and digestible. No. 4 
size has a capacity of from 2 to 6 loaves. 
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: THIRTY-DAY GUARANTEE. We allow 30 days in which to test this 
0 Bread Maker. If not satisfactory it may be returned at our expense. 





$ Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 70 cents 
extra. Price of Bread Maker $2. 00. Sent by express, charges in 
¢ either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ILLSBURY 


THE FLOUR, 


DEPENDABLE 
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